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Field Theory and Survival 
GARDNER MURPHY 


In the January and April issues of this JouRNAL an 
attempt was made to sketch some of the more cogent evi- 
dences for survival’’ and some of the difficulties? which 
appear to confront the survival hypothesis. It was felt that 
these opposed approaches to the survival problem might be 
of some interest and might stimulate constructive criticism; 
judging by the correspondence published,’ and the many 
comments received, it seems fair to conclude that this pur- 
pose has in some degree been fulfilled. It will be recalled, 
however, that the conclusion was reached at the end of the 
second article that there may be something wrong with the 
way in which the survival problem is ordinarily approached, 
and a promise was made to suggest other ways of formulat- 
ing the issue. The present article is an effort to fulfill this 
obligation. Like the foregoing papers, however, it will 





1“An Outline of Survival Evidence,” by Gardner Murphy, Journat 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXIX, January, 1945, pp. 2-34. 


2 “Difficulties Confronting the Survival Hypothesis,” by Gardner Murphy, 
Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXIX, April, 1945, pp. 67-94. 


3 “Correspondence on ‘Difficulties Confronting the Survival Hypothesis,’ ’ 
JournaLt A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXIX, July, 1945, pp. 160-172. 
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assume a tentative and groping form; and criticisms will 
be most welcome. 


Evolution and the Paranormal 


Believing that the longest way around may be the short- 
- est way home, it has seemed to many students of psychical 
research that before searching for final answers to ultimate 
questions we need to explore very fully the nature and the 
origin of human paranormal powers. These are the first 
problems to attack if a really adequate basis is to be estab- 
lished upon which to build any specific theory. Putting aside 
preconceptions and looking steadily at the living organism, 
perhaps the most extraordinary thing about it is its posses- 
sion of two fundamentally different kinds of abilities for 
adaptation to its environment. Most of the time it responds 
to objects from which energies radiate and impinge upon 
it—light waves, sound waves, etc. These, as physical energy- 
sources, buffet its sense organs, and through a well-defined 
action system lead it to behave in ways more or less ap- 
propriate to its survival needs. It would probably be no 
exaggeration to say that 99.99 percent of the time it re- 
sponds to objects from which physical energies are being 
received, just as do non-living things. Thus the action of 
the retina involves a photochemical process, somewhat like 
that which takes place on a photographic plate. Living 
things select and organize these energies in their own way, 
as when a child interprets its mother’s smile in terms of its 
experience; but to do so there must first be the physical 
energy of the light wave. What has come to be called 
experimental biology deals very largely today with the 
physical and chemical energy systems of the organism, and 
year by year such systems seem less and less different from 
the systems known generally to all physics and chemistry. 
To give a single example, viruses act like living things, but 
recent research shows that they often take the form of 
crystals. They can rapidly increase their quantity when in 
a favorable medium, as if “reproducing.” 


Occasionally, however, the living organism makes con- 
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tact with events in a way which, as far as we know, in- 
volves no transmission of physical energies (in any ordinary 
use of the term “physical”) between the object and itself; 
somehow it reaches out to portions of space remote from 
it. These events are called telepathic, clairvoyant, etc. Occa- 
sionally, also, the organism makes some sort of contact, we 
know not how, with future events (precognition) and ap- 
parently also with past events (retrocognition) in a way 
not involving the impact of physical energies. Neither 
biology nor physics as systems of knowledge can readily 
find a place for such contact with events at a time other 
than the present. For the theory to be developed here it is 
important to make clear that animals below the human level 
of complexity seem to participate to some degree in these 
powers, which are inherent, as far as we know, in life, not 
simply in human life. 


Now from the evolutionary point of view these powers 
are altogether extraordinary. Evolution has in general pro- 
ceeded in accordance with physico-chemical principles, and 
here we have something at work outside the physico-chemical 
system as we know it. Moreover, such powers, whenever 
they manifest themselves, are not “flukes”; they obviously 
perform an important function in bringing the organism 
into contact with things related to its needs, and on a 
Darwinian basis we should expect those organisms which 
possess such gifts to survive and reproduce their kind more 
effectively than those which lack them. We should expect, 
therefore, on a Darwinian basis, to find a rapid magnifica- 
tion of these abilities. The point has often been made, as, 
for example, recently by Thouless,* that these powers are 
in some measure outgrown by organisms which find an- 
other method—namely, the physical method—more effec- 
tive. The logic of this point, however, seems hard to follow. 
For paranormal powers, though less common, appear, as 
we have encountered them in research, to be no less specific, 





4 Presidential Address to the Society for Psychical Research: “The Present 
Position of Experimental Research into Telepathy and Related Phenomena,” 
by Robert H. Thouless, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1942), pp. 1-19. 
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no less effective in making adjustments to life, than the 
powers of the senses; they bring us real information about 
real events. There may be paranormal powers which are 
biologically superfluous, but our only knowledge of the 
paranormal lies in a definite correspondence of impressions 
with facts relevant to the life of the individual organism. 
How can the senses do more than this, or serve life better? 
Suppose a deer is about to drink from a spring and a 
lion approaches. Can it be denied that a deer with a para- 
normal awareness of the lion’s approach would benefit, 
speaking in the Darwinian manner; and that deer should, 
on this basis, be expected to develop more and more of the 
“psi” (ESP) ability? But these powers are in most cases 
rudimentary, at least among creatures below the level of 
man. They constitute a profound biological enigma. 
Another way of stating the biological problem of the 
paranormal is to say that the closed system of the time- 
space-energy contact which the organism makes with its 
environment is somewhat leaky; that impressions which 
do not “belong” slip through into the physical system. 


Experimental work in human paranormal abilities directly | 


reveals what is meant by the word “leaky.” A subject tak- 
ing part in an ESP experiment calls a series of cards in a 
casual mood; not, as far as the experimenter can see, 
especially strongly motivated nor in any peculiar mental or 
bodily state. Suddenly, however, the subject begins to call 
correctly and maintains the successful streak until a fan- 
tastically high score is attained—not just a score which is 
one of the ordinary variations which theory of probability 
leads us to expect, but a score which one would not expect, 
on a chance basis, to encounter in a lifetime. Then, having 
proved itself, having had its fling, the odd capacity departs, 
and scoring goes back again to its former humdrum level.’ 





5 To illustrate, we might refer to the case of Miss L. L., a Hunter College 
student, who took part in an ESP experiment conducted at the A.S.P.R. in 
the Spring of 1943. This subject at her first sitting obtained a score of seven- 
teen correct guesses out of twenty-five, the first fifteen cards of the deck being 
correct. Miss L. L. gave no evidence of being “especially strongly motivated.” 
In further experimentation Miss L. L.’s scores were of a chance nature. See 
Journau A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, July, 1943, pp. 116-117. 
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But behind these apparently capricious expressions of a 
power beyond the ordinary, there is good reason to believe 
that there exists a deeper level of function, a level at which, 
perhaps, the paranormal is the normal. Research has more 
and more encouraged the view that these “capricious” epi- 
sodes are merely the occasional flashes thrown into con- 
sciousness by an enduring capacity which, in the depths of 
the organism, may indeed be in contact with all of space 
and with all of time. The suggestion is that there are two 
ways of functioning, two systems of life activity; the time- 
and-space way of functioning is just one of the ways in 
which life manifests itself. There may of course be still 
others, perhaps even a continuum between these two which 
are contrasted. Some of the laws which apply in paranormal 
perception—laws relating, for example, to the role of moti- 
vation and to the most effective ways of grouping material 
to be perceived—appear to apply generally to all perception.® 
But it does not appear to be fruitful to melt down the dis- 
tinction as it appears today between those processes which 
use known physical energies to make contact with the en- 
vironment and those which appear to make contact more 
directly. 


The Interpersonal 


Now, if we look closely, we find another—and perhaps 
deeper—respect in which the paranormal violates our usual 
habits of thought; and this, I think, has been rather 
neglected in recent years. Paranormal events appear to 
depend not simply upon the powers of individuals but upon 
powers set free by the relations between persons; they are 
interpersonal. The awareness of sharp separation from one’s 
fellows, and the distinctiveness of individual ego and pur- 
pose are often attenuated in states which appear to be con- 
ducive to the paranormal; states, for example, of relaxation 
so profound that one finds one’s awareness of self pushed 
away from the center to the fringe of consciousness or 


6 “Position Effects as Psychological Phenomena,” by Gertrude Raffel 
hmeidler, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. VIII, June, 1944, pp. 110-123. 
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almost completely extirpated. It is not maintained that loss 
of self-awareness is complete; the point is simply that it is 
greatly reduced. The practical cultivation of these states in 
the Far East, and among oracles and seers in classical 
antiquity, is paralleled by the development of crystal gazing 
and trance practices in Europe and America. Now these 
states seem to have been cultivated in these many different 
cultural situations partly because often they actually do 
help the paranormal to appear. In another paper’ an effort 
was made to show that profound relaxation permitting 
complete absorption in a task, with minimal attention to 
self, may be a favorable state for telepathy. There is much 
to suggest some real basis in fact for the ancient belief that 
loss of sharp awareness of self may actually bring one into 
paranormal contact with one’s fellows—just as it may some- 
times do normally, and without reference to a paranormal 
factor. 


In a sense this seems to mean that we can be closer to one 
another at a level of psychical functioning which is deeper, 
more stable, than ordinary awareness. Myers* struggled 
with this problem in his effort to show how the subliminal 
of one may merge with that of another. Warcollier® made 
an effort to portray the intercommunication of individuals 
at a subconscious level, and Mrs. Sidgwick’’, perhaps most 
clearly of all, undertook to show that paranormal processes 
are best understood if we give up the idea of transmission 


7 “Concentration Versus Relaxation in Relation to Telepathy,” by Gardner 
ae and L. A. Dale, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, January, 1943, 
Pp. 4-109. 

8 Hwman Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, by F. W. H. Myers, 
Longmans, Green, and Co., New York and London, 1903. See especially Vol. I, 
Chapter VI, “Sensory Automatism.” 


9 Experimental Telepathy, by René Warcollier, Boston Society for Psychic 
Research, 1938. 


10 “Phantasms of the Living: An Examination and Analysis of Cases of 
Telepathy between Living Persons .. .” by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXIII (1923), pp. 23-429. See especially pp. 419 following. In speaking 
here of reciprocal dreams, Mrs. Sidgwick says, “Dream cases though they be, 
I am disposed to regard [them] .. . as the fullest manifestation we have in 
the collection of telepathic communication. In other words, I think the kind 
of union of minds, the thinking and feeling together, here shown may be 
regarded as the type or norm of telepathic communication to which all other 
cases conform in varying degrees.” 
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from one mind to another and speak simply of the fusion 
of agents’ and percipients’ ideas. (Whately Carington’s 
recent theory’? has much in common with this view, but for 
the present I should rather cling to the conception of the 
loss of sharply defined individuality, the interpersonal 
nature of the mental operations during those activities 
which we call paranormal.) Two individuals seem to be- 
come psychically one—or indeed in some cases there ap- 
pears to be a group of three or more individuals who some- 
how, while remaining themselves, yet become a single 
psychical entity. We in the West deeply fear, and indeed 
resent, this approach, for our individualism in all its phases 
dreads any loss of self-awareness—just as many persons 
dread to lose consciousness under ether, or to be hypnotized. 
Actually, however, this approach, long cultivated in the East, 
has forced its way into recognition in psychical research 
simply because the evidence seems to permit no other valid 
interpretation. 


But whereas the spontaneous cases are very likely to 
occur in relaxed states where the ego is ill defined—with 
many examples of reciprocal and collective experiences’— 
the experimental instances often show us a tense individual 
competing strenuously with other individuals, consciousness 
of self seeming to be at a high level. Is there a contradiction 
here? We cannot answer with confidence, for we do not 
know what is really happening to self-consciousness in such 
states, nor what the altered self-consciousness may be doing 
to the deeper levels of activity. Perhaps there are some 
kinds of self-awareness that make one psychically closer 
to another person and some self-absorbed states which are 
favorable because they free one of one’s fears. At any rate, 
there is an interpersonal factor to be noticed! in passing. 
If one looks closely at what a successful subject in an 
experiment is doing, one often finds, I believe, that he has 





11 “Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings, IV. Section B: 
A Theory of Paranormal Cognition and Allied Phenomena,” by Whately 
Carington, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1944), pp. 155-228. 

12 “Visions and Apparitions Collectively and Reciprocally Perceived,” by 
Hornell and Ella B. Hart, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLI (1932-33), pp. 205-249. 
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“identified with” the experimenter or with the other per- 
sons taking part; if so, he has achieved some degree of 
interpersonal function. And experimental results are what 
we should expect. The Duke laboratory has given us evi- 
dence that paranormal scores may run high with one ex- 
perimenter, and at a lower level with another, the same 
precautions being taken.” B. S., subject in the notable 
Soal-Goldney’* experiments in precognitive telepathy, ob- 
tained highly significant results with three agents, but 
failed to score above chance when working with ten other 
agents; that is, only three out of thirteen individuals were 
able to influence him paranormally. Whately Carington’® 
has repeatedly been able to obtain results by his own method, 
while our A.S.P.R. group of investigators, following essen- 
tially the same procedure, could not.'* Dr. Gertrude R. 
Schmeidler’” has now repeatedly obtained significant re- 
sults which the reader may compare and contrast with the 
results of one of our own experiments (designed especially 
to test the theory of the “Midas touch”), in which, since 
our subjects were virtually all “sheep” (believers in the 
possibility of paranormal experience), a positive result 
might have been expected."* The fact seems to be that 
throughout psychical research the personality of the experi- 
menter plays a significant role. One reason for this is that 
subjects identify with some experimenters and not with 


13 “The Experimenter-Subject Relationship in Tests for ESP,” by J. G. 
Pratt and Margaret Price, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. II, June, 1938, 
pp. 205-249. It is true that in this research the hitherto “unsuccessful” experi- 
menter, by changing his psychological approach, was able to raise his subjects’ 
scoring level. But this may have been because the subjects were then able to 
identify with him. 

14 “Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy,” by S. G. Soal and K. M. 
Goldney, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1943), pp. 21-150. 

15 “Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings, III: Steps in the 
Development of a Repeatable Technique,” by Whately Carington, Proc. 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XXIV, January, 1944. 

16 “American Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings,” by 
Ernest Taves, Gardner Murphy, and L. A. Dale, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XXXIX, July, 1945, pp. 144-150. 

17 “Separating the Sheep from the Goats,” by Gertrude Raffel Schmeidler, 
Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXIX, January, 1945, pp. 47-49. 

18 “Research Notes: A Short Report on a Series of Exploratory Studies,” 
by L. A. Dale, Ernest Taves, and Gardner Murphy, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XXXVIII, July, 1944, pp. 160-170. 
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others; but a number of other interpersonal factors are 
probably involved. 


The argument is, of course, fragmentary and suggestive 
only; it is offered tentatively, and as an hypothesis. But 
looking back over the history of the last seventy years, 
there seems reason to believe that the subject-experimenter 
relationship is connected with the fact that subjects do, 
under certain circumstances, reflect paranormal capacities 
which are expressions of a particular interpersonal situ- 
ation and do not occur elsewhere. It is entirely likely 
that we are dealing here with something analogous to the 
cases of collective veridical hallucinations, in which perhaps 
a group of persons merge their individuality, at a deep 
level, in observing the same apparition, on the basis of the 
capacity of one of those present to identify with a loved 
person who is at the time dying, or who has just died. It is, 
of course, not asserted that the loss of the sense of indi- 
viduality is complete. The term can be taken in its rough, 
everyday sense. As, for example, the mother identifies with 
the child which is going through an ordeal, or the wife with 
the distant husband facing unknown dangers, and becomes 
more likely to receive from the distant loved one a tele- 
pathic impression, so the child or husband in turn becomes 
more likely at the same moment to make contact with the 
mother or wife. Many normal insights are facilitated by 
this type of identification; so also the paranormal types of 
awareness. A very striking and well-evidenced case from 
Human Personality” will serve to illustrate the point: 


In October of 1863 Mr. Wilmot sailed from Liverpool bound for 
New York. For eight days a storm had raged. Towards morning of 
the ninth day, during a “refreshing sleep,’ Mr. Wilmot vividly 
dreamed that he saw his wife (then in the United States), clad in her 
nightgown, come to the door of his stateroom, which he shared with 
a Mr. Tait. The apparition seemed to become aware that someone 
was occupying the upper berth. Finally she approached Mr. Wilmot, 
stooped down, and kissed him. Next morning Mr. Tait said that, 
while wide awake, he had seen a lady enter the cabin and caress Mr. 





19 Vol. I, pp. 683-685. 
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Wilmot. Apparently Mr. Tait believed that a flesh-and-blood woman 
had actually entered the stateroom. 


Almost immediately upon reunion with his wife in America, Mr. 
Wilmot learned that she believed she had paid him a visit on the 
night in question. She explained that on account of the severity of 
the weather she had been very much worried about him; about four 
o’clock in the morning she seemed to go out to seek her husband. 
Finally she came to a low, black steamship, whose side she went up, 
then descended to the main cabin, and thence through the stern until 
she came to her husband’s stateroom. In it she saw a strange man 
looking at her, felt disturbed at his presence, but bent down and 
kissed her husband before going away. The description which Mrs. 
Wilmot gave of the steamship, and of her husband’s stateroom, was 
correct in every particular, although she had never seen it. 


The point we wish to insist upon is not that selfhood 
disappears, but that one thing which prevents paranormal 
contact is our psychological insulation one from another. 
Though we know extremely little about this, there is evi- 
dence that this insulation can in varying degree be re- 
moved.”° It is likely, in fact, that the frequency of collective 
veridical impressions arises from a sort of “induction 
effect” —a fusing or merging process by which two or more 
persons, sharing to some degree the same experience, act 
to make contact with a distant event more easily than could 
one of them alone. This, it will be recalled, is more like 
Gurney’s”’ theory of collective apparitions than like Myers’; 
but instead of believing that one person perceives para- 
normally and transmits the impression to the others, we 
should be inclined to believe that the very fact that there 
is a group having much in common makes the likelihood 
of their experiencing a veridical impression so much the 
greater. We shall, of course, be told here not to resort to 
analogies. The term “induction,” or “field,” or “fusion” is, 
of course, a mere groping gesture to define a process only 
dimly glimpsed; but the whole language of such matters 





20 “Removal of Impediments to the Paranormal,” by Gardner Murphy, 
Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVIII, January, 1944, pp. 2-23. 


21 Phantasms of the Living, by E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, 
Triibner and Co., London, 1886. 
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has to be based on analogies, which can only be put aside 
when our knowledge is far more exact. 


The Time Dimension 


So far we have considered chiefly the interpersonal 
nature of the telepathic and clairvoyant processes. Suppose 
now we extend the hypothesis to relate to the future and 
to the past. The present hypothesis would assert that there 
is no barrier against traveling to a future point or to a 
past point (we cannot here enter into a theoretical discus- 
sion of time), provided that individuality is not completely 
absorbed in the physical or biological present. The fact that 
such a large number of precognitive cases appear in dreams 
(compare Dunne”) would probably be paralleled by an 
equally large number of dream contacts with the past (re- 
trocognition) if we had given equal attention to the study 
of such cases. (We refer here not to telepathic contact with 
memory streams of living or deceased personalities, but to 
actual perception of past events in exactly the same way 
in which one makes contact with future events.) The hypo- 
thesis now suggested would say with regard to the Moberly- 
Jourdain Adventure* that these women may well have 
glimpsed directly some events which had taken place in 
Marie Antoinette’s garden over a hundred years earlier; 
in connection with the “interpersonal,” is it entirely acci- 
dental that this extraordinary experience, in its most strik- 
ing aspects, was shared by two persons? Our hypothesis 
would also say that many of the cases of so-called “deferred - 
impressions,” where there is a long interval between death 
and apparition, are due not to any deferment but to retro- 
cognitive contact with the tragic episode itself. 

There are several other types of experiences for which 
retrocognition seems a reasonable working hypothesis. In 
the case of collectively experienced apparitions of animals, 
for example, seen in the haunts where once they lived, it 





at An Experiment with Time, by J. W. Dunne, Macmillan Co., New York, 
23 See “Time and the Trianon,” this issue, pp. 216-234. 
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may be easier for some to believe that the human observers 
made contact with the past than to take any other view of 
the matter. A well-corroborated case of this sort was pre- 
sented in the Proceedings of the S.P.R.* It concerned the 
apparition of a cat which was seen by four people: 


Miss H. G. had a favorite cat, Smoky, a pure-bred blue Persian of 
peculiar shade. There was no other cat in the neighborhood that was 
in the least like her. Shortly before her death in June, 1909, Smoky 
had become lame as a result of an altercation with a dog. Miss H. G. 
was not sentimental about animals, and, although fond of Smoky, 
did not grieve unduly over her death. One day in July Miss H. G. 
looked out of the window and saw Smoky, looking very ill, limping 
across the grass. She called her sister, Miss B. G., who also saw the 
cat. One sister ran outside after the cat while the other remained at 
the window and saw Smoky disappear into the shrubs. About ten 
minutes later Miss H. G. and a friend living with the family saw 
Smoky again, going through a hedge in front of the window. Miss 
H. G. went out after her, but could not find her. Half an hour after 
this, a servant saw the cat in the kitchen passage. She an to get her 
some milk, but the cat walked away, and from that moment on dis- 
appeared completely. The percipients began to think that there had 
been some mistake about Smoky’s death; the gardener, therefore, 
dug up the body. The neighbors were questioned, but no one had 
seen Smoky, or any other cat like her. 


The ordinary procedure of science at this point would 
appear to be one of hesitation to draw large conclusions, 
while probing and investigating in the fullest possible way 
all these telepathic, clairvoyant, precognitive, and retro- 
cognitive powers. Hypotheses should be bold, but methods 
of verification cautious. It is the present hypothesis that 
these various powers are not solely derived from the psycho- 
logical make-up of individuals; that they depend in some 
degree upon interpersonal relations—indeed, that such inter- 
personal powers are much richer and more complex than 
any possessed by the individual when isolated from his 
fellows. When a group of individuals functioning as an 
interpersonal entity is involved, they may have really 
extraordinary capacity to make contact with phases of 
reality which transcend time and space. 





24 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIII (1923), pp. 381-387. 
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Mrs. Sidgwick” made a first approach to a similar inter- 
pretation of hauntings over fifty years ago. The Carington”® 
theory of hauntings resembles the present theory, but we 
need have no ideas functioning as independent units, out 
of a context; we have ideas anchored in the past, but ac- 
cessible to the present retrocognitive powers of the living. 

From the present viewpoint, most mediumistic phe- 
nomena also fall into order. The sitter and the mediumistic 
consciousness are focused upon a deceased individual, and 
constitute a team or center of induction in the sense de- 
scribed earlier. An explanation must be found for the fact 
that there are good sitters and poor sitters; and here we 
have Mrs. Sidgwick’s suggestion” that the subconscious 
make-up of the sitter may permit or fail to permit para- 
normal material to come through the sitter to the medium. 
This way of thinking is crudely represented in Figure 1. 


Sitter Medium 
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Fic. 1. 


In the proxy cases, again, there is much to suggest that 
a sitter and a note-taker are both important. The theoretical 
possibilities of the Sidgwick theory are suggested in Fig- 
ure 2. 


But the figures are too static, and the flow is not neces- 
sarily in one direction. The present theory would state that 
all these entities interact. 





25 “Notes on the Evidence, Collected by the Society, for Phantasms of the 
Dead,” by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. III (1885), pp. 69-150. 


26 See reference 11, especially pp. 208-209. 


27 “Discussion of the Trance Phenomena of Mrs. Piper,” by Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XV (1900-01), pp. 16-38. 
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Fie. 2. 


The Development of Field Theory 


So far, an attempt has been made to show that para- 
normal phenomena may express something other than the 
sharply defined and individualistic aspects of human per- 
sonality; they appear to express a kind of reality which, 
as far as our own limping words can describe it, is “inter- 
personal.” Now it happens that this way of thinking has a 
great deal in common with a way of thinking which char- 
acterizes much of modern science, a way of thinking called 
“field theory.” I should like now, in the most tentative sort 
of way, to outline the implications of field theory, and when 
this is done, to see how far they agree with the sketch we 
have just been drawing. The reader may recall a somewhat 
similar venture carried out by Margaret Pegram Reeves” 
in this JOURNAL; but the present outline deals not so much 
with the topological developments which interested Mrs. 
Reeves as with the broader foundations of field theory. 

When, during the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
the study of electromagnetism had advanced sufficiently to 
permit Clerk-Maxwell to formulate mathematically the 
nature of electromagnetic waves, it proved possible to en- 
vision electromagnetic activity as a distribution of energy 
in space and time; this distribution, conceived as a unitary 
structural whole, is a “field.” Instead of proceeding (as 
classical physics had done) to study elementary particles 
and to record big events as summations of little events, it 


28 “A Topological Approach to Parapsychology,” by Margaret Pegram 
Reeves, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVIII, April, 1944, pp. 72-82. 
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became possible to approach directly the structure, or form 
of organization, of the energy distribution. Indeed, as Ein- 
stein and Infeld have put the matter in The Evolution of 
Physics,” the entire classical attempt to work from parts 
to wholes broke down in relation to many fundamental 
problems. The traditional analytical method of working 
proved to be insufficient. Field theory—the theory of the 
structure and organization of distributions of energy— 
found itself free to develop without primary concern for 
ingredient parts of any sort. Knowledge of what one particle 
alone is doing, added to a knowledge of what another par-. 
ticle is doing, will not in any way predict what will happen 
in the total interaction. In fact, it is an embarrassment and 
an obstruction of research if we try to explain the laws 
of such interaction in terms of the dynamics applicable to 
single parts. The structural whole is not the sum of the 
parts, and the attempt to state its problems in terms of parts 
confuses the issue. 


It likewise became evident in the biological sciences early 
in the present century that the field manner of thinking was 
of value, because a fundamental unity of nature began to 
appear in which the laws of physics and the laws of biology 
proved to have many formal similarities. An effort was 
made in embryology, notably by Spemann,*° to show the 
operation of the field principle during embryonic growth. 
In his fascinating experiments, tiny loops were passed over 
the various microscopically observed regions on the sur- 
faces of an embryo, and the material removed from the 
embryo and then transplanted immediately to another em- 
bryo. By this and other methods it was possible to show 
what happens to the same kind of tissue when it grows in 
several different environments—an environment provided 
by the first body, an environment provided by the body of 
another embryo to which it has been transplanted, and the 
environment of a test tube. The result was to show that the 





29 Simon and Schuster, New York, 1938. 


af Embryonic Development and Induction, by Hans Spemann, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1938. 
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same kind of cells, removed at the same time from the same 
growing individual, would become, in one environment, skin 
cells; in a second, muscle cells; in a third, nerve cells. 
Growth is an expression of a field. 


Spemann and his pupil Paul Weiss were able to show 
first that such action of living matter on living matter is 
never a one-way affair; such influences are reciprocal. The 
interactions proved to be no mere summations of the sepa- 
rate reactions occurring between pairs, but took on the 
properties of structural wholes or fields. Most important of 
all, Spemann and Weiss showed that the mother’s body and 
the embryo are physiologically a single unit; there is no 
meaning in trying to describe mother and embryo as two 
sharply defined and separate forms of organization. The 
pre-natal environment—uterus, or whatever it is, depending 
upon the form of life involved—is not separate from the 
thing whose environment it is. A single energy field is 
involved. 


It became evident during the 1920’s that field theory also 
had much to offer in psychology.*’ In studies of perception 
the various colors and shapes in the field of vision proved 
to be not so many discrete objects interacting on one an- 
other, but aspects of a unitary field in the full sense. It 
became clear that the motives which struggle with one 
another, as in the case of human conflict situations, are not 
always sharply defined, nor do they necessarily “block” or 
“repress” one another; they may form highly complex 
organized units in which the analytical method suffers 
exactly the same fate in practice which we noted above as 
occurring to the analytical method in late nineteenth-century 
physics. Mathematical analysis is feasible, but structural 
analysis, or what Dilthey called “the dismembering method,” 
will no longer work, All the various phases of the indi- 
vidual’s actions, whether he perceives or feels or remembers 
or thinks, have proved to be more intelligible when seen 
in terms of unitary fields. Psychology has found that in 





31 4 Dynamic Theory of Personality: Selected Papers by Kurt Lewin, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1935. 
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various experimental studies, notably those on memory and 
will, field principles make a practical difference in predict- 
ing what human action will be. 

But psychologists, being ardent individualists, as are 
men of our culture generally, have proved by and large to 
be content with the application of field principles to the 
individual as a system of activities. They have not yet 
learned what they might have learned from Spemann and 
Weiss; namely, that there are instances in which two indi- 
viduals may constitute aspects of an indivisible field. Social 
psychology has been influenced in some slight degree by 
the effort to apply field principles to the behavior of crowds 
and other social groups, but the effort has not carried us 
far. There is not the slightest doubt that anthropology and 
sociology within the next decade or two will learn more 
and more to see the individual as an aspect of the social 
field—far indeed from the sharply defined and autonomous 
little capsule of energy which he is likely to imagine himself 
to be. If field theory is a sound approach to the study of 
nature, it is probably sound in relation to all of nature’s 
aspects—though of course the degree to which it will alter 


our existing outlook will vary from one area of study to 
another. 


Implications of Field Theory for Psychical Research 


At this point the implications of field theory for psychical 
research may be suggested. If it is a general principle of 
nature—that is, a principle which is independent of specific 
subject matter—that complex organized wholes cannot be 
fully understood in terms of ingredient parts, and if it is 
true that the life sciences have shown successful applica- 
tions of this broad principle, it would certainly seem reason- 
able to look, at least in a tentative way, for evidence 
regarding the operation of field principles in telepathy, in 
mediumship, in psychokinesis, etc. From this point of view, 
it seems odd that we have made as much progress as we 
have in our efforts to study the “transmission of thought” 
from “one mind to another mind,” and so on, assuming a 
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priori a certain absolute cleavage which in all probability 
does not exist. It might be of practical value in research if 
individuals—and cultures—could be chosen for intensive 
study in terms of their possession of rich potentialities for 
an unself-conscious approach, a capacity for interpersonal 
response. 


We have already pointed out that Myers, Warcollier, 
Mrs. Sidgwick, and others groped towards the conception 
of a deep-level unity, an interindividual reality—a field, we 
may now say—of which all specific paranormal processes 
are actually aspects. From this point of view a subject and 
an experimenter in a telepathy experiment represent phases 
of an organic whole both at the ordinary normal level of 
interaction and also, more profoundly, at the deeper level 
at which the paranormal processes occur. If there be two 
or three subjects taking part simultaneously or successively, 
they constitute a larger unit, polarized to some degree per- 
haps by the experimenter. What Warcollier has called ‘“‘con- 
tagion” between percipients,** and what Mrs. Rhine** found 
in groups of competing children in an ESP game situation, 
may well be aspects of a sort of deep-level psychic inter- 
action which gives results when no single percipient can 
make an independently significant score. 


The Sidgwick hypothesis regarding the interaction of 
medium and sitter takes on richer meaning in these terms; 
and such complex structures as are found in the proxy 
sitting, where there is a physically present note-taker as 
well as a distant sitter, offer great possibilities for such 
field participation, as we hinted above. Indeed, instead of 
thinking of the position of. the note-taker, between the 
medium and the distant sitter, as a sort of barrier or ob- 
stacle, we might think of the influence of the note-taker as 
depending largely upon his own psychological make-up, 
especially upon his deep-level make-up, and as contributing 





32 Op. cit., pp. 77-92, 241-246, 247-251. 
_ 33 “Some Stimulus Variations in Extra-Sensory Perception with Child Sub- 
ag tage E. Rhine, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. I, June, 1937, 
pp. wild. 
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to the situation. In such situations certain note-takers might, 
far from interfering, actually enhance considerably the 
functioning of the field as a whole. We seem to have 
reached, via field theory, the point reached by a direct study 
of paranormal phenomena. 

Two extensions in field theory are, however, required for 
psychical research purposes. First, it must be recalled that 
the phenomena with which we are dealing comprise contact 
with remote points in time as well as with remote points in 
space; such contacts with remote points in time are even 
more difficult to admit, from the physical point of view, 
than those involving space. Retrocognitive and precognitive 
phases of the field are involved, so that quite literally what 
happened long ago and what will happen at a remote future 
time become phases of an organized unitary psychic activity. 
Secondly, there is nothing whatever in the psychical field 
which would make the discarnate either especially likely or 
especially unlikely to be found participating in a given field. 
Their activity would not be required by the theory; it would 
not be necessary to believe, for example, that they are the 
messengers which carry telepathic impulses between the 
living, for the living themselves are fully capable of operat- 
ing in the psychical field as described. On the other hand, 
field theory may quite properly be stated in terms of the 
processes known to psychical research, which, as we have 
seen, are not biological processes of the ordinary type; and 
if, on independent grounds, there is reason to believe that 
the discarnate exist and are capable of contact with the 
living, there is no theoretical difficulty involved in their 
participating jointly with the living in an interpersonal 
psychical field. 

It will be noted that aspects of an interpersonal field do 
not have that capacity for independent existence which we 
usually like to assign to ourselves. While there is nothing 
in field theory as sketched which in any way weakens or 
argues against the existence of human entities independent 
of their biological organization, it is, on the other hand, 
reasonable to believe that with the loss of biological indi- 
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viduality —including the competitive individualistic life 
which plays a part in what we call human personality— 
every remaining and continuing psychical activity must tend 
to be articulated more closely into the complex structural 
whole of which it is an aspect. This would not mean that 
it would cease to exist. It might mean, however, that it 
would be less readily identified in terms of sharp differentia- 
tion from its psychical context. It is hard to know what a 
living poet, or an Eastern mystic, or a communicator 
through a sensitive, really means when he uses phrases 
about the gradual merging of the individual into some sort 
of cosmic whole. Indeed, they may mean different and 
contradictory things, and they may all be wrong. What they 
say does, nevertheless, seem to have much in common with 
the implications of field theory. If there is such a thing as 
a rigidly fixed and invariable entity continuing without 
change in a varying environment, such a thing is difficult 
to conceive; it would be contrary to the dynamic principles 
of interaction as understood by science, and in the light of 
a relativity approach difficult even to define. Human per- 
sonality during life here is an aspect of the field in which 
it appears. After death, the field must surely be very dif- 
ferent. No fixed unit recognizable in one field can be 
transferred, as by surgical transplantation, except into a 
new environment to which it is assimilable. The example of 
the embryonic grafts mentioned above may be useful. 
Whatever within us may exist under conditions other than 
the biological will reflect these other field conditions. Indeed, 
if we were to carry over into such other conditions the 
type of biological individuality which we have here and 
now, it is hard to see what we should do with it. Like the 
characters in Mark Twain’s Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 
Heaven, we should find ourselves equipped with powers 
irrelevant to our environment, and with attributes mean- 
ingless in relation to the tasks to be done. Even the term 
“personality” will be misleading unless defined in terms of 
each context in which it is studied. Whatever exists under 
other time-space-energy conditions, conditions in which 
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physics and biology as we now know them no longer directly 
apply, will be an aspect of these new conditions realized so 
fully that it may be better to start with a new terminology. 


A final effort at an analogy will be made. As you watch 
the sunset, note a patch of red which persists more stably 
than the oranges and yellows which are rapidly changing 
about it. Disentangle this red, get it out of the sky, bring 
it home and put it among the embers in the fireplace in an 
attempt to make it fit with the other colors. But under the 
conditions of the illumination of the sky, and under the 
conditions of the atmosphere, a certain red was produced 
which cannot be carried home; it cannot be seized and put 
in the fireplace; and even if it could be, the embers and the 
firebrick about it, and the little eddies of orange and crim- 
son smoke behind, will make it a very different thing. It is 
an aspect of a field. No aspect of a field can be identical in 
structure or process with any aspect of a field which is 
constituted in a fundamentally different way. 


It must of course be remembered that the individual him- 
self is a salient aspect of any structured whole in which he 
appears; his environment—the context of his life—derives 
attributes from him just as he derives attributes from it. 
The field is not the environment; it is the pattern of indi- 
vidual-in-environment. Now just as the various features of 
the environment differ in their importance, their influence 
upon the individual, so individuals differ in their influence 
upon their surroundings. Some are almost formless and 
fluid; others may be likened to storm-centers, modes of 
concentrated energy. The interdependence of personalities 
does not imply the absence of individuality, nor the varying 
influence which different individuals may have upon the 
world of which they are a part. But our thesis is that no 
personality can fail to exert some interpersonal effects, nor 
can it exist solely in and through itself without influence 
from others. 


Does personality survive bodily death or not? The ques- 
tion presupposes a rigidity, a sharpness, a distinctiveness, 
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an encapsulation, which simply is not an attribute of the es. 
thing we know as personality. The field properties of per- TI 
sonality from infancy to old age change profoundly as con- in 
tacts change. With the change called death, there is every ea 
reason to believe that in so far as psychical operations ju 
continue, they must, as aspects of larger fields, take on new O;: 
qualities, new structural relationships. The only way in tri 
which individuality could survive unaltered would be to be 
cling forever to the biological organization first determined ha 
under evolutionary conditions—something perilously close be 
to what the spiritualists call “earthbound” conditions. ar 
So far, the theory has emphasized the almost unexplored by 
interpersonal life of man. But precisely what is it that ins 
ordinary psychological processes accomplish in that universe ac 
of reality in which the paranormal exists; what is the in- in 
fluence of psychological activity upon the world of the de 
paranormal? The simplest way of conceiving the matter 
might be to say that activity in time and space leaves a trace tr: 
in a world which is not defined in terms of time and space. liv 
(A crude analogy: a dynamo cuts through fields of force, ro 
and in this way is able to generate electric current passing th 
out over a wire. Such electromagnetic effects, once set up, ca 
may persist for a considerable time; indeed, from a theo- set 
retical point of view, they may persist indefinitely.) Is it int 
not possible that every psychological event has made an co: 
impression in this way upon that interpersonal world which su 
we have tried to describe? With such an impression the int 
present psychological activity may make contact. (Telepa- loc 
thy and ‘clairvoyance would make such contacts directly. is 
while retrocognition might, perhaps, as we earlier suggested, an 
reach back to the original events without needing contact un 
with enduring impressions. ) Through one means or another, co 
we have the possibility that all the psychological processes fre 
of the past are somehow permanently assimilated to or ps. 
organized within a single great context, with which our up 
present activity is in touch and to which it makes its own sic 
infinitesimal contribution. af 


We come now to a pair of alternatives which constitute an ha 
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essential phase of this approach to the survival question. 
The term “surviving entity” may be used in a neutral sense, 
implying neither activity nor inactivity. Is the entity left by 
earlier psychic activities something which remains static, 
just as it was until recaptured by a retrocognitive process? 
Or are such entities continuously active? If the former is 
true, the continuing existence of deceased persons would 
be like the continuing existence of all other things which 
have manifested themselves in time and space. These things, 
be it noted, are “real” from the present point of view. They 
are not things located in the past only; they are also located 
by definition in a non-temporal order of existence. Accord- 
ing to the second hypothesis, however—the hypothesis of 
activity—such surviving entities are not only located in time 
in the sense defined, but interact continuously with the 
deep-level activity of the living. 


It may appear that these two hypotheses are in flat con- 
tradiction. One hypothesis emphasizes the powers of the 
living, with retrocognition playing an especially important 
role — retrocognition which illuminates the feelings, 
thoughts, and purposes of men long gone, and histrioni- 
cally presents these men as still living. The other hypothesis 
seems to imply a continuing personal life articulated into an 
interpersonal existence. But perhaps the two theories both 
contain some truth and some confusion, owing to the pre- 
suppositions which still enter into our ways of thinking and 
into our language. Let us reserve judgment about this and 
look at the matter in another way. If any paranormal event 
is to occur, there must be a cosmic system of psychical laws 
and psychical realities; the universe had to be the kind of a 
universe in which the paranormal could emerge. We may 
conceive the world of the paranormal as a sort of matrix 
from which proceed impressions which influence the specific 
psychological events which happen from day to day, and 
upon which they in turn make some impression. The impres- 
sions may be like the creases in a garment which long 
afterwards reveal the postures and habits of the one who 
has worn it, so that they can be retrocognitively caught by 
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the psychical activity of a sensitive; they may, on the other 
hand, be phases of a continuing cosmic activity. This is a 
question which there is no way of answering at present. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether the two figures of speech tell 
the whole story. Assuming that “active” is more or less 
equivalent to “personal” and “‘passive” to “impersonal,” the 
crease in the garment seems to be an impersonal thing, and 
a surviving memory seems to be a personal thing, so that 
from our present frame of reference they may seem to be 
utterly antithetical. But it is conceivable that these impres- 
sions left on the cosmic matrix are both personal and im- 
personal—both and neither—depending upon how we wish 
to define the word “personal.” Psychical they certainly are, 
but sharply defined in individualistic terms they probably are 
not. The degree to which such surviving organized impres- 
sions resemble the memory, thought, and other impressions 
in our minds today, which distinctively mark us off from 
one another, and the degree to which they represent inter- 
personal events is something there is no possible way of 
deciding now. 

But it is definitely. feasible for research to study the role 
of interpersonal or superpersonal factors, and to define here 
and now the extent to which personality does function as 
an aspect of an interpersonal mode of organization; we may 
approach this problem both in ESP research and in refer- 
ence to mediumistic communications. The two fields of re- 
search are not so dissimilar as they may seem. For it is 
likely that it is not only after death, but here and now, that 
the deep-level aspect of the self is an interindividual reality, 
exactly as Myers suggested throughout his writings, and 
perhaps in a sense even more profound than he guessed. 
Perhaps both before and after death individuals are aspects 
reflecting trends of the whole; and survival may be a con- 
tinuity of these aspects of the whole, though undergoing 
gradual change. From this point of view, the apparent 
sharpness of individuality is not only a biological fact, it is 
also a biological artifact; that is, we seem to be more 
sharply individuated than we actually are. Yet in view of 
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the intercommunication between surface and deep-level 
processes (as shown in psychiatric experience as well as 
in psychical research), it is likely that biological individu- 
ality involves some binding or restraining influence at work 
in the organism which keeps even the deepest activity from 
becoming fully interpersonal, and therefore that the process 
of dying not only weakens biological individuality at the 
surface level, but also accelerates the process of liberation; 
i.e., facilitates the process of articulation between selves 
which we have already attempted to describe. 

In terms of the tentative viewpoint developed here, the 
question for science in dealing with evidence for post- 
mortem existence might be phrased not in terms of a ques- 
tion such as “Is this Myers or not?” but in terms of the 
questions “What are the similarities between this com- 
municator and the old Myers we used to know? What are 
the differences between this communicator and the old 
Myers?” The question appears to be not whether the fluid 
and complex thing which we call personality exists as 
exactly the same thing after death, but specifically what 
continuities and what changes can be observed. According 
to the alternatives sketched above, there would be, on any 
basis, some resemblances; but on no basis would there be 
complete identity. The question is not whether we survive 
or not, but what points of continuity there are, what points 
of functional comparability between those things which we 
call individualities as we know them, and those aspects of 
the interpersonal manifold sketched in various forms here. 
The question is to discover the aspects of individuality 
which remain, the degree of continuity in the way of think- 
ing and feeling, and above all the balance between activity 
and passivity. If the types of research just referred to as 
urgent are intensively followed, notably if the interpersonal 
aspects of such experiences are earnestly pursued, we may 
well discover that loss of the “boundaries” of the self is 
just as rich and just as interesting a form of existence as 
preservation of rigid self-boundaries. At any rate, our 
wishes in the matter are no safe guide. We may well find, 
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as science has usually shown us, that the specific things that 
we want for ourselves are not waiting there in nature for 
our use, but that many undreamed things—often far more 
interesting—come to surprise and intrigue us. 


Criteria for Survival Evidence 


Now in spite of all the reservations and qualifications 
expressed here, many will wish simply to put the question 
whether individual memories and purposes continue active 
after death. In attempting to answer this question, we ought 
to state what types of evidence would be most cogent. The 
answer would be that at least three types of evidence would 
be of the highest importance. 

(1) The first kind of evidence needed is evidence regard- 
ing the actual scope of the paranormal powers of the living 
who are involved in obtaining the evidence—notably more 
evidence on the influence of the investigator and the in- 
fluence of the sitter, with a view to substantiating or refut- 
ing the field conception of the interpersonal powers de- 
veloped here. When this has been adequately done, we might 
find in what degree purporting survival evidence is a func- 
tion of interpersonal processes attributable to the living. 
Highly important in such an enterprise would be the 
discovery of cases of collective veridical hallucinations 
occurring long after death, hence pointing to the probability 
of activity on the part of the deceased rather than to 
activities assignable to a group of living persons. If there 
are a considerable number of good cases occurring long 
after death, under conditions making it implausible that the 
living could have engineered the matter, they will add 


greatly to the conception of active rather than passive 
residues. 


(2) Another type of evidence which would bear directly 
on the problem would be a type of mediumistic material 
in which a communicator would assume the form under 
which he was known some time prior to his decease, rather 
than the form in which he was known at the time of death. 
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In most instances, of course, the surviving entity is repre- 
sented as going on beyond death essentially as he was just 
before death. If, however, the retrocognition theory sketched 
here should be sound, we should expect to find cases in 
which the medium, sitters, and others involved in the com- 
munication make contact with the deceased as he was some 
time—perhaps a matter of years—before death. There have 
been a few cases in which apparitions took the form in 
which the individual was known some time prior to his 
death; but these are rather ambiguous, because the deceased 
may at the time have been remembering himself as of a 
certain period. The critical question is to find out by one 
means or another whether contact is made retrocognitively 
with the different periods of the communicator’s life, or 
only with the personality as it was at the end of life. If only 
the latter kind of evidence appears, the fact must count 
against the retrocognition theory. © 


(3) Our third type of evidence seems to me most im- 
portant of all. In discussing the Ear of Dionysius* case 
(in the January article), we encountered something which 
certainly looks like a purpose taking shape in Dr. Verrall’s 
mind after his death, and consequently we concluded that 
to explain the episode in terms of telepathic information 
from the living is a forced hypothesis. The survival case is, 
however, made much stronger by the part represented as 
played by Professor Henry Butcher. The whole drama takes 
the form of communications jointly expressing the two 
friends; the communications make sense in terms of a plan 
worked out by them post-mortem. If the reader will make 
the attempt at a systematic interpretation of this case as 
expressing only the subconscious paranormal activity of the 
living, he will find the task of introducing Henry Butcher’s 
part in the plot excruciatingly difficult. The process of 
planning looks, at least, like a process which was actually 
initiated by the fact of death and the opportunity to com- 
municate. 


34 “The Ear of Dionysius: Further Scripts affording Evidence of Personal 
Survival,” by the Right Hon. Gerald W. Balfour, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIX 
(1916-18), pp. 197-286. 
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Now this way of approaching the problem leads to a way 
of answering the question: “What is the most cogent type 
of survival evidence?” The answer, I believe, is that it is 
evidence which by definition takes the form of post-mortem 
interaction of two or more communicators. It is specifically 
a field expression ; not expression of a solitary individuality, 
but of an enduring relationship. Some years ago I tried 
to contrive a plan for survival evidence based on this prin- 
ciple: Let us say that Paul Kempton, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Pierre Leclerc, of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, Angus Mac- 
Gregor, of Stirling, Scotland, and Leslie Durand, of the 
Isle of Wight, meet on the “other side.” They wish to give 
evidence to their families. Checking over their various life 
activities, they discover that they all had one thing in com- 
mon: they all had made collections of rare old Wedgwood 
china. No living human being ever knew that they had this 
in common; it is the kind of fact that could be ascertained 
post-mortem, but not before. It is true that the method would 
be laborious, and that the practical difficulties of carrying 
out the plan would be great; indeed, an attempt to give 
just such a test through Mrs. Leonard did not meet with 
a notable success.** But if such a plan did succeed it would 
be worth almost any amount of labor. Generalizing, I would 
say that to me the strongest of survival evidences would be 
this kind of evidence of continued purposeful interactions 
of personalities after death. Conversely, I would be inclined 
to say that the rarity of such evidence, and, in general, the 
feasibility of interpreting much purporting survival evi- 
dence as an expression of the extended powers of the living, 
constitutes a difficulty in accepting the case for survival. 
One of the “next steps” is to try to contrive a “favorable 
‘ situation” for the development of the kind of evidences 
suggested. 


Summary 


In summary, we have discussed the suggestive evidence 
that paranormal processes are not necessarily the processes 





35 See the “Note” by Mrs. Allison, this issue, pp. 210-215. 
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of isolated individuals, but may express interpersonal sys- 
tems of forces; and have tried to show that such a finding 
calls for the application of field theory, a scientific tool 
devised expressly to study systems of forces which are not 
mere summations of separate and distinct activities. While 
field theory is simply a way of formulating observations, 
and cannot solve the survival problem, it suggests that any 
personal activity which has ever occurred does continue to 
have cosmic context and to be part of cosmic processes; 
personal activities constantly change contexts, become 
phases of the activities of other personalities. The result is 
to make the sharp yes-or-no question as to human survival 
very unsatisfactory. There is some reason to believe that 
personality continues after death to be, as it is now, an 
aspect of an interpersonal reality, and to doubt whether it 
could survive as an encapsulated entity. But the question 
for science is to define just how fixed, just how fluid it is 
in respect to each of its characteristics. Paradoxically, the 
best survival evidence appears to be evidence (such as that 
afforded by the Dionysius case) of the survival of an inter- 
personal relationship capable of being brought into relation 
with the living. 








Note on “Plan for Securing Survival Evidence” 
LYDIA W. ALLISON 


In “Field Theory and Survival” (this issue) Dr. Murphy 
has defined what he considers would be the most cogent 
typeof survival evidence, and he has also suggested the 
difficulties of carrying out such a plan. Dr. Murphy pro- 
posed his experiment to me before I sailed for England in 
May, 1925. I enthusiastically agreed to try his plan with 
Mrs. Leonard if the opportunity presented itself. I quote 
first from Dr. Murphy’s letter, which reached me in Lon- 
don early in June. 


Department of Psychology 
Columbia University 

New York City 

29 May 1925. 


I was unable to get this letter written to you before you sailed. 
I hope it will, nevertheless, be of some use. 

What I should like to have you say to Feda and the other controls 
is about as follows: 


“People have been working awfully hard for forty-five years not 
only to help us to believe in survival, but to give us absolute proof. 
We on this side feel that some of the evidence is extremely good, 
but we want to ask you whether you will help us to try a new method 
which we think would help in the direction of real proof. You see, 
the trouble is that we do not know much about telepathy and mind- 
reading and if a spirit gives information that is known to living 
people there is, after all, some possibility that that information might 
have come from a person who is still in the body. Of course, we 
don’t say that this is so—we only say that it could be so, and so we 
haven’t the right to talk about final proof. On the other hand, if a 
thing given by a spirit is not known to any person in the body it's 
terribly hard to verify. Of course you have sometimes gotten around 
this in a way, by the book tests, and they are very important, but 
still there isn’t proof because we don’t know how it is that books can 
be read, and it may be that some people in the body can read closed 
books—in fact, there are some people who have done it. So now we 
have a plan that we want to ask about. Is it possible for a spirit to 
give information which is verifiable, yet unknown to any person in 
the body and not contained in any book? Well, here’s an illustration 
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of what I mean. There is Mr. Tom Jones of Dover, Mr. Harry 
James of Sheffield, Mr. William Burne of Aberdeen and Mr. John 
Smith of Bristol. These four men pass out of the body at different 
times, being completely and absolutely unknown to each other. They 
meet on the spirit side. They talk about their earthly lives together 
and try to find out what they had in common. They find that they 
worked at four different trades, married at different ages, had dif- 
ferent interests, that they and their wives and children were unlike, 
and so on. But after a long time they find one thing that they had 
exactly in common—they all smoked a 3 B Milano pipe. Now you 
see no earthly person could possibly know about their all smoking 
a 3 B Milano pipe, because no one person had known all four of 
them and there is no earthly mind from which this information could 
come and no source of: such information except their meeting and 
talking on the other side. So now Tom Jones comes and talks to you 
as you are in communication with us and he says something like this: 
‘Lam Tom Jones of 24 Westminster Street, Dover, who died March 
21st, 1920. I am speaking on behalf of three other men,’ etc., giving 
their names and other facts about them. ‘I wish to say that we four 
men had one thing in common, namely, that we all smoked a 3 B 
Milano pipe.’ Now you see this would be something like real proof 
and it is extremely worth working for because if it could be done it 
would be information the origin of which would have to be the other 
side of life. Of course absolute proof is a. hard phrase, but this would 
be worth a great deal to us and very wonderful if it could be done.” 

I think in talking to Feda you had better talk very personally to 
her, adding a few compliments on the very excellent work she has 
done. I think that in all cases a free and spontaneous manner of 


talking would be very much better than an exact reading of this 
letter. 


GARDNER Murpuy 


Extract from a sitting with Mrs. Osborne Leonard, June 
14, 1925, 10:45 A.M. Verbatim notes by the sitter, Lydia 
W. Allison. This sitting was held just before Mrs. Leonard 
left for her summer holiday. I presented Dr. Murphy’s test 
tase from memory, according to his suggestions, and added 
that the “test gentleman” (Prof. J. H. Hyslop) and “Mr. 
Ned” (Dr. Allison) would be very much interested in the 
experiment. On reaching the third name given in Dr. 
Murphy’s letter, I was doubtful of holding Feda’s attention 
long enough, so used only three instead of four names. 
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Feda: Mrs. Lyddie, difficulty in names. Addresses is so difficult. 
[Pause] The test gentleman says, even then that somebody would 
remember that those three people had smoked 3 B, and that they had 
telepathed their knowledge to the medium. Somebody would have 
to remember that the facts were related, but they would be living 
people on earth who could telepath. [Apparently quoting Prof. 
Hyslop] “As a matter of fact, my dear, I doubt if there’s such a 
thing as an absolutely safe test that could not be explained by 
telepathy. All we can do is the safest we have. There is only one test 
that could not be explained by telepathy. Your way could be ex- 
plained by telepathy. That a person should go to an unexplored or 
uninhabited part of the earth and see something intelligent no man 
in the body has seen, because that could come from the mind of no 
living person.” [Feda] He’s afraid if anyone remembered, even in 
different places, they could all have sent the telepathic message to 
the medium. You can get telepathy from a hundred places. He thinks 
it would be a good thing to try. Your gentleman says, even if he 
went to some part of the Arctic region which hadn’t been explored, 
and described something very peculiar, or if he went into some old 
tomb not explored for hundreds of years, people would say the 
medium had vision, trance clairvoyance. There isn’t such a thing as 
a watertight test, but all we can do is to get the best test we can. 
That’s why we so often tell you things that are not in your mind. We 
will investigate. In the meantime, they will try the thing you say. 
Whichever they can get best, they will try. 


Extract from a sitting with Mrs. Osborne Leonard, July 
21, 1925, 10:45 A.M. 


Feda: Mrs. Lyddie, you were asking him [Prof. Hyslop, the “test 
gentleman” of whom Feda had just been speaking] to try and find 
out some things about people, to find details that would apply to 
all three, and all three must have passed over. (Yes.) Now he has 
found three people that have all passed over, but he had great diffi- 
culty to find people whom you could trace easily. No good finding 
strangers altogether, because you would not have found anyone who 
could have told you anything about them. So he says he’s picked on 
three people who have passed over some time ago. Now he’s laughing. 
He says one is himself, the other one is a man that he is very 
friendly with and that he likes very much. Feda will know him, but 
that Feda doesn’t know what he will tell you, that it has not been 
mentioned before in a sitting. Now he says, “The man of whom I am 
speaking is called’”—wait a minute—Oh, I know him, but that isn’t 
his name. His name, he call him Verrall. Feda calls him Mr. Arthur. 
You must know about him, everybody does. 
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L. W. A.: Oh, yes. 


Feda: When he was here, the one he calls Verrall, he used to 
play—can’t get that—a game, and the gentleman is showing me a 
board like a square, do you see, and it is covered with little squares, 
and he’s bending over it and moving things about on it. And he says 
Verrall used to play this game a lot at one time. Just take down what 
I say. He was very good, but very slow, very slow indeed, and some- 
times he exasperated people by taking a long, long time without 
moving the things. Wait a minute. Now he wasn’t doing this so much 
just before he passed over. It has been several years before he went 
over in which he had particularly played this game. Wait a minute. 
Now he says, “I played this game. The strange thing was I played 
it just about the same period that Verrall played it.” He says, “I 
think his daughter will be able to verify this and give you an idea 
of the time in which he would have played the game.” He says he 
understood that she still has part of the apparatus. He says this has 
not been given in a sitting before. He says, not here, at any rate. 
I understood she has not got all the apparatus, but only a part of it. 
That there is some part of it missing. 

Now, he says, “You know our friend Myers”—that’s Mr. Fred— 
“he played the same game too.” “We all three played the same 
game,” and he says “you might find many scientific men who have 
not played the game, never wanted to play this game, but we three 
all played it.” And he’s laughing. “We were all very slow with it. 
The people with whom we played were always much quicker than 
we were.” 

Now he’s trying to explain something in this game. You might 
say there are two ways of playing it, two styles of play, just as there 
are in many games. There is a usual game, and a special version of 
the game which might be played occasionally. Now, in this game, 
one could play it in a slightly different manner than the usual, and 
we all three employed that method. So, he says “You'll have to use 
your wits” and just find out what he has told you. But he had to be 
careful to find something that would not be recorded, as a well- 
known occupation of him, of all these people. It’s awful difficult 
finding something that other people don’t know or that most people 
don’t know, and he says he thought at first of trying to find some 
street where he could find a person quite unknown to you or to 
anyone by name. But there would be such difficulty in verifying the 
information afterwards. So he had to get someone that there was a 
likely chance of your verifying the statements. 


To summarize the sitting of July 21st: Professor Hyslop, 
Dr. Verrall, and F. W. H. Myers are all represented as 
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having played a game on a board “covered with little 
squares” upon which “things were moved about.” This may 
be interpreted as meaning chess, checkers (draughts), or 
possibly backgammon. In answer to my inquiries, Dr. 
George H. Hyslop, son of the late Professor Hyslop, wrote 
as follows: 


New York, N. Y. 
May 22, 1926 


My father was fairly fond of checkers, and used to play the game 
with me fairly often between 1905 and 1910, before I went away to 
college. He probably played the game with my sisters also. 


I recall playing only the straight game of checkers. My father also 
played chess, but before my time. 


Grorce H. Hystop 


Next I quote the annotation of Dr. Verrall’s daughter, 
Mrs. W. H. Salter: 


The Crown House, 
Newport, Essex, 
Aug. 6, 1925 


With regard to the statement about my father, the game I chiefly 
associate with him is backgammon, which he used to play a good 
deal at one time as a relaxation after his work. As a child, up to the 
time I went to college, I played a good deal with him. But the diffi- 
culty of supposing that the allusion is to backgammon is that a 
backgammon board is not divided up into small squares. That would 
suggest either chess or draughts. I have a vague idea that my father 
played chess to some extent when he was quite a young man. But 
he never played within my memory. I don’t think he even possessed 
a chess board. I think he did now and again play draughts, but of 
games of that type backgammon was the one he played most often. 
It is true that he played rather slowly (I remember I used to get 
rather impatient waiting whilst he thought out his moves) and it is 
also true that he did not play during the last years of his life. His 
hands were too much crippled by rheumatism for him to move the 
pieces on the board. I do not think I now have any part of “the 
apparatus.” I am sure I haven’t got the board. It is true of back- 
gammon that there are two different ways of playing it. You can 
either start with all the pieces on the board or “play” them on. My 
father always followed the second course, though I believe the first 
is more usual. It has just occurred to me that the confusion about the 
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little squares may be due to the fact that our backgammon board—as 
I believe is usually the case—was marked for draughts on the reverse 
side, and of course the pieces can be used equally for either game. 

As to Mr. Myers—I know he played chess (he was, I believe, a 
fairly good player) and I believe he did play backgammon. I never 
played with him myself, but I think I remember his daughter, whom 
I knew well as a child, speaking to me of playing the game with him. 

I hope this letter will give you the information you want. The 
time at which my father played backgammon would be up to about 
1906 or 1907. I do not think he played much after that. 


HELEN DE G. SALTER 


Miss Isabel Newton, then Secretary of the Society for 
Psychical Research, wrote as follows in regard to F. W. H. 
Myers. Her letter came from the Society’s Rooms in Tavis- 
tock Square, London, and was under date of July 3, 1928: 


I am inclosing the papers you left with me concerning Dr. Gardner 
Murphy’s 3 B pipe experiment. In reply to the question whether 
F. W. H. Myers played chess, draughts (checkers), or backgammon, 
Mr. Piddington replied that Myers certainly did play chess. Whether 
he played draughts or backgammon he could not say; but whereas 
chess is not played by every Englishman of Myers’ class, he con- 
sidered that nine out of ten Englishmen of Myers’ class have played 
both draughts and backgammon when boys. 


With regard to the question whether the time coincides with the 
period when Dr. Verrall and Professor Hyslop played either back- 
gammon or checkers. Mrs. Salter gives 1906 or 1907, and Dr. Hyslop 
gives 1905-1910. Mr. Myers was not living then; he died in 1901. 


I. NEWTON 


As Dr. Murphy has said, my attempt was not a notable 
success. Even if the correspondences, such as they are, had 
been much more elaborate from an evidential point of view, 
they would not have met the conditions of Dr. Murphy’s 
plan. One would have to assume that some living person 
knew all the facts. 








Time and the Trianon 
Analysis of An Adventure 


FRANCIS WOODBURN LEARY 


When we consider the plausibility of An Adventure’ we 
cannot but be impressed by the failure of the episode to fit 
into any familiar pattern of psychic theory. Apparitions, 
disembodied intelligences, clairvoyance do not seem immedi- 
ately useful; we are compelled to explore other, less usual 
possibilities. The comparative isolation of the case goes far 
to rationalize the lack of a competent hypothesis. There is 
nothing in the Proceedings of the English or American 
Societies at all resembling An Adventure in minuteness of 
retrocognitive detail and the degree of apparent participa- 
tion on the part of the narrators.? The uniqueness of the 
incident, the mystery which still clouds the circumstances 
of its occurrence, the integrity and intelligence of the two 
participants—these factors have justified and continue to 
justify examination of the case in the hope of one day 
achieving a reasonable explanation. 


The facts as related are simple and fairly widely known. 
Briefly, one hot August 10th in 1901 two English women, 
Charlotte Moberly and Eleanor Jourdain, made their first 
visit to the Gardens of Versailles. They became confused in 
looking for the Petit Trianon and took a small lane leading 
from the main drive into a close wood.’ Miss Jourdain then 





1 An Adventure, by Charlotte Moberly and Eleanor Jourdain. Macmillan and 
Co., London, 1911. Second edition, 1913; third edition, with additional matter, 
1924; fourth edition, with further additional matter, 1931. Reprinted by Faber 
and Faber in July, 1944. 


2 Several of the impressions of the Mexican hypnotic subject, Sefiora Reyes 
de Z., as reported by W. F. Prince in the A.S.P.R. Proceedings for 1922, 
appear to relate in some obscure manner to scenes from the past, ancient 
Mexico, Rome, the Pyramids—but no details were verifiable as forming an 
actual historical scene, and of course the medium, whatever the acuteness of 
her fingertips, was always in her chair and not in Tenochtitlan. 


3“ |. I saw a gate leading to a path cut deep below the level of the ground 
above, and as the way was open and had the look of an entrance that was used, 
I said: ‘Shall we try this path? it must lead to the house,’ and we followed it.” 
Eleanor Jourdain, An Adventure, Ed. of 1913, p. 16. 
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glimpsed a stone cottage with a woman passing a jug toa 
girl and nearby a plough suggestively antique in appear- | 
ance. Following the lane, they inquired directions from two 
men in green whom they took to be gardeners. At the cross- 
ing of another path they encountered a scowling individual 
near a small kiosk. They were hailed by a running man 
who gave them further directions for reaching the Trianon. 
Finally, passing over a small rustic bridge near a waterfall, 
they arrived at the royal retreat, looked about the grounds, 
and Miss Moberly saw a lady sketching on the terrace 
outside the Trianon. A young man appeared, approaching 
by a terraced runway from the closed Chapel nearby; he 
guided them toward the main entrance of the Trianon 
where they joined a French wedding party and according to 
Miss Jourdain everything once more became fresh and 
natural. 

This last is a reference to an impression which they both 
had of a flat lifeless appearance, as if the background were 
a kind of painted drop; the trees were woven into the rest 
like a “‘wood worked on tapestry.” There was a feeling of 
depression in the Gardens; a sense of loneliness and a 
curious stillness. At the time, however, the two women ac- 
cepted this in an uncommunicative British manner and it 
was not until some months later when, comparing memories 
of their trip, they discovered that something had gone 
quite wrong. Miss Moberly, it appeared, had missed the 
cottage, the woman and the girl as well as the plough, while 
Miss Jourdain had somehow failed to see the woman sketch- 
ing, although she confessed to an awareness of something 
invisible as they passed the terrace. Stimulated by this 
discrepancy, they made desultory inquiries about Versailles, 
and in November—three months after the event—they 
recorded their impressions in separate narratives. 

The daughters of clergymen, surrounded by books in 
their youth, occupying highly responsible academic posi- 
tions at Oxford and on the Continent, it may be assumed 
that Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain, while not specialists 
in the subject, had at least an average acquaintance with 
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the history of old France.* To test their suspicion that they 
had encountered a period other than 1901 during their tour 
of the Gardens, they examined French archives, read 
memoirs and histories of former times, talked to French 
scholars and specialists in various subjects, pored over 
ancient maps discovered in 1906, 1907, and 1912. The map 
discovered in 1912 was believed to be the original plan 
made by Mique in 1783, the earlier discoveries being copies 
by de la Motte. The original Mique plan is reproduced in 
all editions of An Adventure subsequent to that of 1911. 
Out of this research came the conviction that they had seen 
Versailles in the days of its glory just before the Revolu- 
tion; they had spoken with the gardes of the Comte d’Artois, 
had been hailed by the Queen’s page running to warn his 
mistress that the mob was at the gates, the pockmarked 
Comte de Vaudreuil had glowered at them from his kiosk, 
while Miss Moberly had seen the Queen sketching on the 
terrace, and they had been guided from the royal presence 
by her concierge. Miss Jourdain had glimpsed beside the 
stone cottage a gardener’s wife and her daughter Marion in 
a scene from 1789. Further, the two had passed across an 
ancient bridge no longer in existence, had discovered the 
true situation of the Queen’s grotto which had been un- 
known for decades; they had seen a kiosk long forgotten, 
while the royal concierge had approached them along a ter- 
raced runway long since disappeared and had guided them 
through a carriage drive bricked up for generations. Where 
the Queen had sat a large flowing bush now stood, planted, 
appropriately enough, by a member of the Orléans family! 

Miss Jourdain, during a visit in January, 1902, had a 
further experience in which she heard voices and music in 
a strange wood, talked with a very tall gardener, and saw 
two men in medieval costume picking up sticks. The music 
(she wrote down twelve bars from memory) was subse- 


4 Miss Moberly avowed a knowledge of Carlyle’s French Revolution and a 
work by Justin McCarthy on the same subject. She also stated that at one time 
she had some slight interest in Marie Antoinette and had read an article about 
her. Such a background, however, would scarcely equip her with an authorita- 
tive understanding of the topography, dress, customs, and so on, of 1789. 
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quently identified as being of 18th-century genre, the 
gardener was likely the English Richard whose grandfather 
was brought over by James II, while the two men were 
helpers from the Paris guild wearing their distinctive dress. 

The results of their historical labors were included with 
the narratives, as well as a rather curious explanation of 
the phenomena (omitted from the latest editions of the 
book) in which it was suggested that they had participated 
in an “act of memory” on the part of the Queen on August 
10, 1792, the day on which the Tuileries was stormed by 
the Paris mob, when she was confined for hours in a small 
room off the hall of the National Assembly while that body 
debated the fate of the royal family. 

Publication of their volume in 1911 aroused critics’ who 
pointed out the long interval between the experience and 
the time of recording, that there was no immediate effort to 
check anything on the spot (they did make a subsequent 
visit in 1904 and found “everything normal’), and that 
they had gone to enormous trouble to unearth obscure his- 
torical data which proved nothing since they arbitrarily 
identified the facts with the incidents instead of first seek- 
ing a “normal” explanation. The map drawn in 1783 by 
Mique, the Queen’s landscape gardener, or the copies men- 
tioned above, were attacked on the ground that they were 
so poorly made no one could tell what the cartographer 
intended beyond a general layout of trees and main ap- 
proaches and principal buildings, the positions of which 
were not at issue. Sir William Barrett wrote in the first 
edition of his book Psychical Research:® “This narrative, 
when examined by the S.P.R. (Society for Psychical Re- 
search in London), appears to be based on slender evidence 
and trivial incidents, undesignedly amplified by the authors, 
and cannot be accepted as of any real evidential value.” 
Later on, however, Sir William changed his point of view, 





5 See, for example, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXV (1911), pp. 353-362. Dr. J. H. 
Hyslop, however, favorably reviewed the case in Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. V, 
1911, pp. 405-417. 

6 Psychical Research, by Sir William Barrett, Home University Library, 
Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1911, pp. 200-201. 
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and in October, 1912 wrote as follows: “. . . The evidence 
seems absolutely conclusive of the recital of your narrative 
immediately after your first visit to Versailles. Unreservedly 
therefore I will withdraw the statement in my little book.” 
In later editions of Psychical Research Sir William stated 
that he was inclined to regard the case as an instance of 
retrocognition. 


The latest and most widely read assault has been de- 
livered by J. R. Sturge-Whiting® who, more than twenty 
years after the publication of the narratives, undertook a 
similar tour of the Gardens and emerged with a bundle of 
coincidences and “natural” explanations. Coming down the 
small path he found several indisputable gardeners near 
the spot where the “guards” were encountered. Further on, 
he identified the kiosk as the Belvedere and even found an 
obliging Frenchman to pose beside it in the manner of the 
Comte. The bridge nearby was the existing Rocher bridge, 
while Miss Moberly was deceived as to the location of the 
Grotto by the secret pipes of a forgotten waterfall. The 
Chapel Man was, of course, another gardener (as was the 
Running Man), while the Queen was a tourist. 


Some of the suggestions are well worth consideration. 
The discovery of the hidden conduits near the bridge was 
a clever bit of detective work and makes it difficult to sup- 
port Miss Moberly’s assertion about the supposed secret 
Grotto. Likewise, the suggestion that the “bridge” is 
actually the Rocher bridge seems a reasonable one (par- 
ticularly in view of the unpublished manuscript reference 
to “water on the left’”’). The further argument, however, 
that the women should have seen two bridges—the Rocher 
and the ancient one—is unnecessary and arbitrary ; too little 


7 This letter, with other documents concerned in the case, is deposited in 
the Bodleian Library. 


a" Mystery of Versailles, by J. R. Sturge-Whiting, Rider and Co., London, 

9 Miss Jourdain had referred in her manuscript (examined by Sturge-Whiting 
in the Bodleian Library) to an impression of water on the left while crossing 
the bridge. This was omitted from the published narrative for some reason. 
Sturge-Whiting thought it highly significant as fixing the position of the bridge. 
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is known about the processes of retrocognition to assert in 
what proportions past and present may be blended. 


The attacks on the value of the Mique map are not justi- 
fied; the facsimiles, though obscure, are not impossible; 
and with patience significant points may be located.” A 
comparison of the 1757 plate of the ““Ruine” with a modern 
view of the Belvedere (complete with a painfully apparent 
20th-century Frenchman) leaves a strong bias in favor of 
the former as conforming to Miss Moberly’s “light garden 
kiosk, circular, and like a small bandstand.” The further 
details of pillars and “a low surrounding wall” are only 
identified with the Belvedere by considerable use of the 
imagination. The description is more appropriate to the 
Temple of Love but this, from its position in the Gardens, 
is not put forth as a possibility by Sturge-Whiting. The 
existence at one time of such a kiosk is substantiated by the 
entry respecting construction in the Wages Book." Sturge- 
Whiting’s interpretation of this as merely a “project” never 
undertaken seems arbitrary and unjustified by the language, 
while his reliance on a contemporary author, M. Léon Rey, 
who failed to include the kiosk in his list of Trianon under- 
takings, instead of on the original sources, weakens his case. 


With regard to the gardeners Miss Moberly wrote: 
“Afterwards we spoke of them as gardeners, because we re- 
membered a wheelbarrow of some kind close by and the 
look of a spade, but they were really very dignified officials 
dressed in long greyish-green coats with small three- 
cornered hats” (Ed. of 1913, p. 193). It is not specified 
that the “gardeners” were carrying the spade or trundling 
the wheelbarrow: indeed, the implication seems clearly 
otherwise. Nevertheless, Sturge-Whiting, following earlier 
critics, states that they were gardeners and that the strange 
costume described was imposed on them through the faulty 





10 Curiously, the reproduction in the Edition of 1913 is clearer than that in 
the later edition of 1931. 

11A primary source unearthed in the Archives. It was a kind of account 
book for the Gardens listing servants and their stipends, various construction 
Projects, and an inventory of physical properties. When examined by Miss 
Moberly, it bore every evidence of not having been opened in decades. 
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memory of the sightseers. He found gardeners there; it 
appears to be a logical place for them; therefore the figures 
of August 10, 1901, were gardeners. He dismisses the 
obvious distinction between the striped short-sleeved shirt 
and casquette of the 1901 gardeners and a uniform which 
appeared to conform in all essential respects to the livery 
of the Household Guards of the Comte d’Artois, ignoring 
the point that even after three months it would seem almost 
incredible to confuse such diverse apparel. The confirmation 
of a French army officer respecting the nature of the uni- 
form Sturge-Whiting dismisses as an example of Gallic 
politeness not worth consideration. Although the authors 
have not included as closely detailed an account of this 
conversation as we should like, one cannot assume in deal- 
ing with obscure points that a corroborator is merely being 
“polite” when as an expert he vouches for the accuracy of 
certain details. 

The argument in favor of gardeners becomes stronger 
for the Running Man and the Chapel Man. Both are so 
vaguely described—as to costume, although their facial 
expressions and mannerisms are closely set down—that 
lacking an initial encounter with the men in green these 
other two would probably never have been identified with 
the 18th century. The case of the pockmarked man is not so 
clear; one has an impression of him in his cloak and broad- 
brimmed hat and the evil sneer on his face which is not 
what one would expect in the usual tourist—and the appear- 
ance of the little Frenchman in his cap and suit outside the 
Belvedere is a ludicrously inept attempt to reproduce the 
. description given in An Adventure. While Sturge-Whiting’s 
selection for the Comte may not have been a happy one, it 
may be granted that there is nothing in the description 
which would preclude a denizen of the Left Bank, an artist, 
poet, or actor, on a holiday, from representing in 1901 what 
might have been taken for a nobleman of 1789 in casual 
dress. : 

The “Queen” is as uncertain as her favorite. The prime 
difficulty is again the possibility of a similar costume being 
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worn by a tourist. The authors do nothing to obviate this 
by their talk of flowing skirts, a pale green bodice and 
shady hat; such terms could probably have been equally 
applied to the informal dress of ladies in 1789 and 1901. 
While one may pay tribute to the skill in research which 
unearthed Marie Antoinette’s pale green bodices made in 
the summer of 1789, the case would be stronger if the 
argument had tended to demonstrate that certain items 
worn by the Lady Sketching could not or in all likelihood 
would not have been seen on a tourist in 1901. 


In his zeal to avoid any aspect of what he calls “occult 
data’”’ and dismisses as “‘mass self-deception” in most cases, 
Sturge-Whiting contends that Miss Jourdain simply failed 
to notice the “Queen” although passing beside her while 
Miss Moberly likewise ignored the plough, the cottage, the 
woman and the girl. It seems clear, however, that if evidence 
is to be treated in this manner so-called “natural” explana- 


tions can be shaped to fit any case, no matter how illogical 
or farfetched they may be. 


The notion of a visual deception or illusion is supple- 
mented by that of an auditory one in Miss Jourdain’s 
January visit. The former is also present in the case of the 
guildsmen who disappear almost immediately. Both visual 
and auditory phenomena occur in connection with the very 
tall gardener who gives her directions; he, it is true, has 
never been definitely claimed for the 18th century although 
suggested to be Richard. 


Sturge-Whiting’s handling of this visit is particularly 
unsatisfactory. In first discussing it he makes the curious 
error of attributing it to Miss Moberly; this is corrected 
on a later page. The band, he thinks, might have been one 
which sometimes played for tourists at Versailles. (Miss 
Jourdain had made inquiries about this and it is expressly 
stated that this band was not playing the day of her visit, 
nor could she have heard it from her position in the wood.) 
The music written down by Miss Jourdain is dismissed 
with the offhand and foolish remark that no one could 
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write from memory twelve bars an hour or so after hearing 
them. The fact that a gardener was seen on this visit and 
an effort made to identify him with the past suggests an 
a fortiori argument to Sturge-Whiting; if an association 
with the 18th century be ventured even in the case of a 
bona fide gardener, how strong must be the desire for such 
identification with men whose status and aspect is not so 
clear—the Running Man, the Chapel Man, and others.” 


To summarize thus far. Sturge-Whiting has suggested 
a plausible explanation for the supposed Grotto with his 
secret pipes; his point on the Rocher bridge appears well 
founded; we can further agree that identification of such 
points as these from Mique’s map may be conjectural at best 
(but not the Belvedere, the Trianon, the Chapel, and the 
carriage road). Lacking the initial ambiguous experience 
with the men in green, it seems likely that the others would 
not have been taken for anything other than gardeners or 


tourists; no undeniably historical details referring to them 
were seen. It is admittedly unfortunate and to some extent 
prejudicial that three months elapsed between the time of 
the experience and that of recording it, while the lack of 
more checking on the spot (Miss Moberly did not return 
until 1904) before resorting to the archives does seem 
curious. 


On the other hand, Sturge-Whiting is unsuccessful in an 
attempt to identify the kiosk as the Belvedere and to explain 
the men in green’*—upon whom perhaps the identity of all 
the others depends—and has nothing to offer respecting the 
discrepancy in vision. He is unconvincing with the music in 


12 Admittedly, this is to some extent a matter of taste, depending on the 
temperament of the individuals involved. Several commentators, Barrett, Lang, 
Edith Olivier, have attested the personal integrity and balanced judgment of 
the two women. It would appear difficult to make a convincing statement to 
the contrary without more knowledge of the narrators than Sturge-Whiting 
offers. He may be quite right, but others with more direct acquaintance dis- 
agree and on the face of it his opinion seems no more than a guess. It may 
be relevant to recall that for a week after the experience the women had no 
idea anything was unusual, and that the eventual process of realization was a 
slow and tortuous one based on their interpretation of inquiries made. 

13] find it curious that they did not have powdered hair, assuming they were 
gardes de portes. The Swiss Guard at the Tuileries did, and it seems likely 
that this would have been a distinguishing feature of all the royal guards. 
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18th-century style,"* the voices, the strange wood and the 
laborers in their blue and red hoods. The atmosphere of 
stillness, of oppression, and the flat tapestried effect every- 
where do not fit well into a notion of coincidence and a 
misinterpretation of the “normal”—they do accord admir- 
ably with the authors’ view of a certain displacement in 
time, or possibly with an hallucinatory projection on the 
whole background. 

With regard to projection from the subliminal of the par- 
ticipants several difficulties arise. It is necessary to assume 
on the part of the subliminal a knowledge of customs 
and topography which could only be obtained through long 
research—a sort of astral plucking of the archives which 
seems as unlikely as any explanation could be. But if we 
assume this laborious latent activity then we must further 
assume a more or less total divorcement from reality during 
the entire walk, the emergence of an hypnotic state from 
no apparent cause as soon as the main drive is left, the 
persistence of this state while conversing with several 
strangers and with each other, and the mutual perception 
of numerous projected details as well as an individual aware- 
ness in which there is unilateral projection. We must also 
assume complete ignorance as to the circumstances of the 
perception. At no time did they have an impression of 
“seeing something”; however curious certain details may 
have appeared, they possessed a realistic aspect at the time 
and afterward. That is, the three-cornered hats were three- 
cornered hats. They did not merely seem that way. 


It may be useful to list at this point those historical 
details which could not have been acquired without con- 
siderable preliminary research. Putting aside all ambiguous 
or unverifiable references, they are: 


1. The green uniforms and three-cornered hats. 
2. The small pillared kiosk. 





14 This seems a suggestive point, since the classical style of the 18th century 
was so distinctive that it would appear difficult for a person with any ex- 
perience of music to confuse it with 19th-century romanticism. The expert to 
whom the passage was submitted pronounced it similar to the idiom of Sacchini, 
Grétry, and Philidor—all masters of the 18th century. 
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3. The terraced runway from the Chapel. 


4. The inner gallery and the communicating door in the 
Chapel. 


5. The former appearance of the Trianon’s fagade and 
immediate approaches. 


6. The aspect and function of temporary laborers in 
1789—the guildsmen’s dress, the cart and horse, the 
tidying of the grounds (seen on Miss Jourdain’s 
second visit in January, 1902). 


But it may be argued that this apparent reality may 
have been projected, which brings us to a consideration of 
veridical and non-veridical as applied to the experience of 
the two women. In the course of their walk they obtained 
information, as listed above, not previously known to them, 
at least not known in any normal way. They discovered how 
the gardes des portes dressed, the appearance of a former 
kiosk, the position of an ancient terraced runway and the 
communicating Chapel door, the previous appearance of 
the facade and approaches of the Trianon. Subsequently, 
Miss Jourdain saw the medieval dress of guildsmen which 
certainly had not been in evidence around Versailles for 
decades. If we add to this minimum evidential material the 
ambiguous descriptions (the other figures encountered, the 
bridge, the grotto, the carriage drive, the oppressive silence 
and strange tapestried effect), we have a connected whole 
which to all evidence of sight and hearing had a quality of 
external reality.’* Thus, we have in the details first named 
the communication of unknown (to the women) historical 
information and in the whole a consistent pattern of realistic 
appearance. The fact that on any theory of perception of © 
events in 1789 the sequence of view was confused will be 


15 It is in the general impression of the background that a note of paranormal 
perception intrudes at the time. The stillness, the sense of depression, the 
tapestried appearance of the landscape impart to the whole scene the atmosphere 
of another plane. Particularly is this the case on a subsequent visit in Septem- 
ber, 1908, when the scene gave a “little shiver”; gates in the old wall near the 
logement des gardes vanished and Miss Jourdain experienced the odd sensation 
of an immediate transition in process from 1789 to her present—(Ed. of 1931, 


pp. 107-108.) 
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dealt with below when we consider the application of 
Dunne’s theory of time. 


When invited to comment on the narratives in An Adven- 
ture, J. W. Dunne contributed a Note to the 1931 Edition 
(retained, of course, in later reprints) in which, disclaiming: 
any judgment on the purported facts, he suggested a rather 
ingenious possibility of time wandering plus telepathy from 
the mind of someone living in 1789, the child Marion or 
the tall gardener. This suggestion is based on Dunne’s view 
that “all our individual minds are merely aspects of a 
universal common-to-all mind which mind has for its four- 
dimensional outlook all the individual outlooks.’ In other 
words this is Dunne’s Observer II, the subliminal self 
aware of the supraliminal Observer I and the one able to 
depart from the specious present (generally in dreams) to 
visit either past or future. 


Dunne, a mathematician and military engineer, has ex- 
pressed his time dimensional in a series of geometrical 
diagrams. The basic elements are Observer I traveling 
in the primary time field across the diagram from left to 
right (birth to death), his life a constant succession of 
specious “nows”; Observer II traveling straight up the 
diagram in a secondary time field at right angles to the 
primary field; both Observer I and Observer II intersect- 
ing the same point during the hours of waking concentra- 
tion. During sleep, however,-and ultimately at death, 
Observer II escapes from the constraining focus of Ob- 
server I, whose organized thought pattern has been neces- 
sary to him, and theoretically there are no temporal limits 
assigned to him in the secondary field. 


His primary concept has been described by Dunne thus: 
“Everything in the [time] diagram which runs from left 
to right is differentiated in that dimension. The result of 
that differentiation is . . . a beginning and an end in Time 
One for any entity which depends for its identity upon 
a condition of internal organization .. . Observer II will 





16 An Adventure (Ed. of 1931), p. 34. 
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lose touch with Observer I, leaving [the other] behind him 
in the fifth dimension . . . Observer I’s world-line crosses 
the diagram from left to right . . . but Observer II there- 
after travels straight up between those two boundaries, and 
there are no limits or changes assigned to the substratum 
ahead of him in Time Two, and no limits assigned . . . to 
his endurance in Time Three.” 


Dunne has remarked of his Observer II: “Though your 
brain is asleep, you, as ultimate observer of your series, try 
to continue both observing and remembering in the same 
three-dimensional fashion . . . this is bound to result in a 
curious and confusing temporal instability in the images ob- 
served and remembered—an instability which must render 
the dream images much less definite . . .”"* Experiments 
which he conducted convinced Dunne that while nominally 
awake it was possible to achieve the degree of dissociation 
from the guidemark of “now” in which Observer II became 
significant; in other words, waking impressions or visions 
may contain bits from past and future as in dreams. He 
deduced from this that the habit of concentration on the 
specious present was the strongest reason why past or 
future was not more frequently observed in the waking 
state and that almost anyone with patience and concentra- 
tion could summon Observer II. Now, this Observer II 
loses touch with Observer I (who is simply your everyday 
self observing successive artificial “nows’’) as he becomes 
prominent; there are no limits assigned to his endurance 
as he travels about in Time Two (which measures Time 
One which in turn we define by our clocks and calendars). 
In this condition, past, present, or future have an equal title 
to reality; it is all a matter of one’s point of observation." 

17 The Serial Universe, pp. 122-123. ; 


18 An Experiment with Time, by J. W. Dunne, Macmillan, New York, 
1927, p. 189. 

19 Concerning our concept of “now,” or the “present,” Dunne notes: “. . . the 
state M (the present) seems real to the instrument—simply because it is the 
state which is being observed by that instrument. But that we regard it as real 
depends, obviously, upon whether we are regarding the instrument as real. And 
the nature of the regress is such that, when we are regarding the instrument 
as real, we are regarding as equally real all states which are past or future in 
first-term time.”—The Serial Universe, Faber and Faber, London, 1934, p. 85. 
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Applying this concept to the experiences at Versailles 
one may begin with a partial state of dissociation—“Every- 
thing suddenly looked unnatural . . . it was all intensely 
still . .°.”’ and proceed with Observer II, now broken from 
the present and ranging over the broad scope of Time Two, 
perceiving fragmentary episodes from the history of his 
immediate surroundings, much as in a dream one builds 
images from the impressions suggested by a clock ticking 
or a backfire beneath the window. While in theory there 
are no temporal limits assigned to Observer II, his par- 
ticular range of vision has not been elaborated by Dunne 
beyond the life span of Observer I. Hence in any specific 
instance Observer II would appear to be limited to scenes 
in his own past or future, not distant historical events. 
But, as Dunne points out in his Note, there may be a pos- 
sibility of reaching the Observer II who is Richard or 
Marion and through his memories becoming aware of the 
remote past. On the other hand, if, as Dunne indicates, 
Observer II theoretically extends beyond Observer I with 
respect to the future, he may well extend equally into the 
past since in all cases his time field is co-existent. 

It seems plausible, therefore, that the “world-line,” as 
Dunne calls the track of the individual self along the time 
diagram, may extend to a first cause as it presumably 
stretches to an ultimate result and everything in between be 
cognizable by Observer II, once he has gotten free of the 
irksome “now.” 

From this point of view An Adventure becomes compre- 
hensible. While traveling from one point in the Gardens 
to another, the women withdrew in consciousness from the 
present; they became to some degree dissociated,” their 





20 That is, in the sense of observing the visual guidemarks of a specious 
present, not in the sense of being remote or detached from the background 
and imposing on it an arbitrary projection. The authors are quite definite on 
this point. “If some such impression [such as an eclipse] was felt for about half 
an hour in a shady place full of trees on a fine afternoon without sunshine, it 
would enhance—without any startling sense of incongruity—the deepening 
oppressive stillness; and it might easily be mistaken at the moment for some 


personal inability to see things freshly and brightly’—An Adventure (Ed. of 
1913), p. 170. 
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attention no longer focused on an artificial “now; scenes 
about them suggested incidents to this secondary state, 
which discovered and elaborated them. This process was 
carried to the length of crossing a non-existent (in the 
present) bridge, walking on a spectral-terrace and passing 
through a bricked-up. gateway. While it is true that the 
evidence for this part of the narrative is uncertain, it may 
be questioned whether matter passing through matter in 
different time dimensions is any more remarkable than 
displacement of consciousness in time; the evidence for this, 


however, is less convincing than for other aspects of the 
experience. 


In considering the possibilities of such an explanation 
as that above, it may be pointed out that as related the 
impressions were precisely what one would expect if the 
Misses Moberly and Jourdain had turned a corner in 1901 
and found themselves in 1789. The fragmentary confused 
incidents are typical of the vision of Observer II; time is 
mixed—July and October, 1789 are associated with a sug- 
gestion from 1784;”' there is a reduction of intensity, the 
stillness, the flat impression; the “world-lines” are imper- 
fectly related since neither sees altogether what the other 
does. Such impressions are in accord with Dunne’s view 
that Observer II’s intelligence is somewhat rudimentary ; 
his mental images are likely to be confused and dreamlike 
and he is still in the process of learning how to think. 


But there remains one considerable difficulty—that of 
interference with the past. This also arises with respect to 
the future and equally from our compartmental notion of 


21It is not necessary to suppose, as the Misses Moberly and Jourdain did, 
that the Running Man is related to the incident described by Madame Campan. 
Nor is it necessary to assume that the Kiosk Man is Vaudreuil nor even the 
Lady Sketching the Queen. Not enough historical detail is offered on these 
figures to make more than a tentative judgment. As in a dream, certain factors 
may relate to the present and others to various scenes in the past. What they 
appear to haye had are glimpses of a number of scenes from the former life at 
Versailles and it is not possible to make more than a broad identification of 
any one of them. Given the background impressions, however, it does seem 
logical to suggest a continuity and completeness of perception within Time Two 
(although particular past scenes may not be directly related) not necessarily 
demanded by the evidence. 
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both past and future states. Dunne himself observes: ‘“Be- 
hind you lies the part which you have retwisted. Your 
twisting does not alter that.” Although not clearly stated, 
it is probable that this is the chief reason Dunne suggested 
the rather awkward device of telepathy from Marion or 
the gardener. Yet it is highly doubtful whether even Miss 
Jourdain felt that the latter was really in the 18th century 
and the argument for Marion’s presence and knowledge is 
at best hypothetical. The ladies’ own suggestion of a par- 
ticipation in an “act of memory” on the Queen’s part, while 
possibly more open to attack on grounds of romantic sug- 
gestion, is more consistent with the narrative. 


If, however, the past is not annihilated but coterminous 
with present and future it may be revisited by Observer II 
in Time Two and some interference on this level possible. 

Then one could undo the Revolution, perhaps successfully 
defend the Bastille, decorate de Launay instead of hang- 
ing him? 

This seems scarcely credible in Time One with the limited 
faculties of a first-term Jones. But much may be possible 
with an ultimate Jones who is active in the broad substratum 
of Time Two. “In the greater ‘now,’ your attention may 
revisit such a scene . . . communication is not by word or 
gesture, but through the medium of a common field of con- 
sciousness . . . The eyes of every creature that lives are at 
your disposal there.”** One point needs elucidation. It is 
just this fact of apparent speech and gesture which con- 
stitutes the interference at Versailles. But there are ges- 
tures, there is talk in dreams. It is the form which is here 
significant; communication with the gardes seemed to be 
in the usual manner as it does in dreams. In both cases, 
the actual means may have been by way of this common 
field. 

Now—if Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain can do this 
why not others? May not other tourists visit Versailles and 





22 The New Immortality, by J. W. Dunne, Harper’s, New York, 1939, pp. 
93 and 96. 
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commune with Marie Antoinette, perhaps even glimpse the 
King and the Lost Dauphin? Surely, one may say, if this 
is possible it would have been done before and after the 
experience described in An Adventure. 


It seems curious that Dunne never attempted to apply 
his theories to the huge collection of evidential material in 
the Proceedings and Journals of the psychical research 
societies. In An Experiment with Time he admits that his 
own dream experiences “mimicked to perfection many 
classical examples of alleged ‘clairvoyance,’ ‘astral-wander- 
ings,’ and ‘messages from the dead or dying.’” Had he 
extended his researches he might have worked out some in- 
teresting confirmations of his point of view. The whole 
cycle of hauntings, for example. What are most of these 
plaintive tappings, these wandering incongruous forms 
but a representation of time long past, a displacement of 
view on the part of the haunted? The visitations seem 
irrelevant to an attitude restricted to the present but ap- 
propriate to a perception of a coterminus past. The figures 
going purposelessly about their vanished tasks acquire signi- 
ficance if viewed, as they should be, in their proper temporal 
focus. This the authors of An Adventure apparently had an 
opportunity to do, and it is this which makes their ex- 
perience so impressive in its fullness and continuity. 

While more complete, this experience is not necessarily 
different in pattern or interpretation from more orthodox 
hauntings. Its very completeness has prompted consideration 
by the authors and others from a point of view other than 
that usually adopted in cases of figures, voices, outcries, 
and so on, from the past.. There is a dimensional quality 
about An Adventure notably lacking in cases such as those 
cited, for example, by Harper™ or Halifax.% It may be 
noted, too, that there is no sense of horror or even real 
distress at any time such as is often experienced by the 
casual percipient who sees a form or hears a voice. The 





mee Haunted Houses, by Charles C. Harper, Chapman and Hall, Ltd., London, 
24 Lord Halifax’s Ghost Book, Didier, New York, 1944. 
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horror probably arises not so much from the thought of 
death as from the incongruity of the visitation. If the 
percipient realized that he was witnessing a partial repre- 
sentation of a scene long past and dissociated from his 
temporal “now,” much of the alarm and confusion would 
disappear. There might eventually be a beneficial disposition 
to view hauntings and ghosts as striking confirmation of a 
persistent time dimension over which our traveling inter- 
section points are moving. 


Dunne’s Observer II seems to fit the case most nearly. 
It is he who, moving up and down the substratum of Time 
Two, asks directions of the gardes des portes, is glared at 
by Vaudreuil and pursued by a household page, and finally 
has a glimpse of majesty on the terrace.”* He is the real 
adventurer, learning to think, exercising his rudimentary 
intellect, having sudden immense glances about his time 
field. It is he who at one moment may be remarking the 
“now” of a quiet English school teacher in 1901 and the 
next the romantic splendors of 1789. If our glances even 
in dreams usually tend to be much less varied it is probably 
because there persists the fixation of the guidemark, the 
habitual demand of the organized mind pattern for a 


specious present which gives each life the appearance of 
continuity and significance. 


In the final estimate enough substantial evidence re- 
mains in An Adventure to justify the widest speculation. 
The above suggestions are not intended to exclude other 
possibilities. Dunne’s theory seems to explain the narrative 
more adequately than any other, and it seems probable that 
the application of his theory of the serial universe to evi- 
dential material on retrocognition or precognition has been 
insufficiently discussed and considered. He provides a means 
by which these displacements in time may be understood, 
perhaps even controlled to some slight degree. 





25T am assuming here, of course, a continuity of perception with regard to 
the past from the point of departure at the main drive to joining the French 
wedding party. I have already indicated, however, that the evidence for certain 
incidents is much stronger than for others. 
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It may be, as critics have suggested, that the authors of 
An Adventure were too ready to believe in the 18th century 
and too little disposed to make accurate examinations on 
the spot. We cannot safely overlook the possibility that a 
“natural” explanation might have been found had an exten- 
sive inquiry been made at the time of the experience. Yet, 
on the narrative as given it seems understandable that this 
was not done and certainly the authors afterward made 
every possible effort to investigate the cause and veracity 
of what they had witnessed. With its shortcomings, An 
Adventure remains one of the most fascinating documents 
in psychic literature. It emphasizes as dramatically as any 
case has ever done the almost limitless possibilities of the 
whole concept of retrocognition, too little realized up to the 


present, and the great need for experimental efforts on the 
widest basis. 


(Note: This paper was developed by Mr. Leary from one which 
he read at Dr. Murphy’s seminar course in psychical research. This 
course took place at the New School for Social Research from 
February 8th through May 17th of this year. We hope to present 


in future issues of this JouRNAL several other papers which were read 
at the seminar—Ed.) 








Note on the Repetition of Whately Carington’s 
Experiments 


































In a recent report of this Society,’ the experimenters de- 
scribe their efforts to test the repeatability of results of 
Whately Carington’s “Experiments on the Paranormal 
Cognition of Drawings, III: Steps in the Development of 
a Repeatable Technique.”” If significant instead of null 
results had been obtained in the A.S.P.R. experiments it 
would have been rather less remarkable, since, in seven 
experiments, Carington had obtained a ‘total chance prob- 
ability of 1 in 100,000 under the most rigid literal scoring. 
Experiment VII consisted of five different groups. What 
Carington considers the really important thing about his 
Table is that the eleven different groups of originals all 
gave positive results. This Carington thinks enabled him 
to meet the only reasonable criticism that might be made, 
to the effect that the scores were due to topical influences, 
to non-random sampling of percipients, or to some other 
variety of what he terms “the pro pluribus unum error, 
which consists in treating as plural and independent events 
(drawings of percipients) which are, in fact, no more than 
dependent manifestations of some single cause” (pp. 163- 
165). 7 

In the above passages, as well as in all that follows, I 
am thinking mainly in terms of Carington’s I-VII experi- 
ments for test purposes, in which certain experimental con- 
ditions appear to remain constant, and on the responses of 
which his catalogue is based. I am not taking into special 
account other independent experiments, based more or less 
on the original seven, where in some cases the objective was 
primarily for further information about the phenomenon, 






1“American Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings,” by 
Ernest Taves, Gardner Murphy, and L. A. Dale, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XXXIX, July, 1945, pp. 144-150. 

2 Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. XXIV, January, 1944. 


3“Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings, IV,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1944), pp. 155-228. 
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and the principle of literalism in scoring was not carried to 
such lengths as in scoring for test purposes. 


The A.S.P.R. experimenters pointed out in their report 
that in some respects their procedure differed from Car- 
ington’s. To what extent these differences may have 
affected the results is impossible to determine, since too 
little is known of the processes of paranormal phenomena. 
But the results are not likely to encourage other experi- 
menters to undertake a similar laborious task. It therefore 
seems of interest to compare the A.S.P.R. procedure with 
that of Carington’s, especially as he insists on a strict ad- 
herence to his method. “I have no doubt at all” he writes, 
“that the drawings-technique as a whole, using any statis- 
tically valid method of assessment, is truly repeatable, in 
the sense that anyone who cares to do what I have done will 
obtain substantially the same results; though he may not, 
-of.course, if he elects to do something different.”* By Car- 
ington’s “method” I assume that when the objective of the 
experiment is to demonstrate the occurrence of the phe- 
nomenon, certain conditions in his I-VII experiments hold 
out the best prospect for success at the present time. 


In the four American experiments CA, CB, CC, and 
CD, each percipient was first invited to participate at least 
three or four times (although he may not have done so in 
every case). This depended on whether the particular ex- 
periment consisted of three or four sessions. At each ses- 
sion ten target items were displayed by the agents, on 
which the percipients made their responses. Certain per- 
cipients took part in additional experiments. In the A.S.P.R. 
report, the authors say that 8723 responses were obtained 
from 272 individuals who took part in from one to fourteen 
experimental evenings. 


Carington tells us “the technique does not work well if 
the same percipients are used over and over again in a 
series of experiments .. .” and states his reasons for this 
conclusion. “Strictly speaking,” he says, “the Catalogue 


4 Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. XXIV, January, 1944, p. 106. 
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should be used to assess only data obtained from percipients 

. who (a) have not taken part in such an experiment 
before—since this was true of virtually all the ‘catalogue’ 
percipients—and (b) aim at no more (or less) than ten 
originals. So far as I can ascertain at present . . . devia- 


tions from this rule all tend, on the average, to reduce 
scores...” 


Scoring responses of percipients by Carington’s catalogue 
also seems to present difficulties when the subjects have 
sent in a large number; in the recent A.S.P.R. experiments 
the average for individual subjects involved in the four ex- 
periments was about 32. In a letter concerning earlier 
experiments performed at the A.S.P.R. Carington wrote: 
“My own Catalogue embodies the drawings of 741 per- 
cipients doing 10 drawings each (more accurately, an aver- 
age of 11.42 each), and naturally can only be used with 
assurance to assess the performance of percipients doing an 
equal, or nearly equal, number of drawings. Your per- 
cipients sent in about 28 responses each, on an average. We 
cannot properly allow for this by arguing that each of your 
percipients is 2.8 times as likely to draw any given object, 
X, as a percipient of my Catalogue...’ 

Another point of interest is that before experiments CB, 
CC, and CD, a list of the thirty or forty target items used 
in the previous experiment in which they had taken part 
was sent to the percipients. Thus a percipient who took 
part on all fourteen evenings would have been informed of 
the 110 targets used before CD, and this applies propor- 
tionally all along the line. The possibility that the thoughts 
of the percipients may have been confused with the many 
target items previously used, of which they were aware, 
may also have had some effect on their responses. Caring- 
ton states that “. . . experience shows that percipients tend 
to reject thoughts of originals already used, even if they 
have been told that they may be used again, on the ground 
that this is ‘unlikely’ or ‘dull,’ etc.; this handicaps the ex- 





5 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1944), pp. 166-167. 
6 “Correspondence,” JourNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, July, 1943, p. 153. 
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periment, because, by doing this, the percipients concerned 
exclude themselves from the possibility of scoring a hit . 
on a certain class of original which is not excluded from 
selection.” 

Another difference in the A.S.P.R. procedure was the 
use of three, four, or five agents on ten out of fourteen 
evenings against Carington’s one or two. Warcollier has 
discussed the comparative advantages and disadvantages 
of using “batteries” of agents and percipients. He writes: 
“The method which we used and which is, I think, novel, 
was the systematic employment of batteries of agents and 
percipients. We have become convinced that as the num- 
ber of agents increases their influence becomes less; this is 
at least something to have discovered.”* In applying War- 
collier’s conclusions to the over-all decline effects reported 
by the A.S.P.R. experimenters, I have followed their pro- 
cedure; 1.e., CA, CB, CC, and CD are regarded as units, 
independent of the CR’s obtained in the fourteen individual 
experiments. 

CA and CB, scored by the American catalogue, yielded 
encouraging positive results; the respective CR’s were 1.40 
and 1.20. In CA two agents functioned on three evenings 
and three agents on one evening. In CB the number of 
agents was increased to three on three evenings and two at 
only one session. In CC the number of agents was again 
increased ; three on two evenings and four on the third. CC 
yielded the first negative score. CD marked a further in- 
crease of agents; three on two evenings and five on the 
third. The score dropped again. This increase of agents 
in relation to the decline effect of the four experiments may 
be too small to have any meaning. But the result as it stands 
does tie in with Warcollier’s observation. 


Batteries of agents are of course no invariable barrier to 
success. In the Warcollier-Murphy’ Transatlantic experi- 
ments, for example, some interesting results were obtained. 


7 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1944), p. 167. 


8 Experimental Telepathy, by René Warcollier, Boston Society for Psychic 
Research, Boston, 1938, p. 18. 
9 Ibid., Chapter IV, pp. 56-73. 
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(Nor have results with single agents in experiments with 
drawings, aside from Carington’s experiments, exhibited 
any consistent measure of success, so far as I know.) But 
I am thinking here of Warcollier’s conclusions, based on his 
extensive work as a whole. It seems worth testing the 
general validity of his own findings, in experiments for decline 
effects, by differentiating between single agents and groups 
of a half dozen or more. What is more important to my 
present purpose, however, is the fact that Carington did 
not use more than one or two agents, and that the hypothesis 
of repeatability of his own experiments was being tested. 


The A.S.P.R. report has already pointed out that in Car- 
ington’s association theory of paranormal cognition, failure 
is predicted if the actual target items and all the potential tar- 
get items are associated in the mind of the agent with the 
idea of the experiment. This was the status of Dr. Taves 
in experiments CB, CC, and CD when, after CA, he had 
prepared a modified list of target items based on Caring- 
ton’s catalogue. But the experimenters take the position 
that since the other agents present at each experiment were 
not familiar with the modified list of targets, Dr. Taves’ 
presence was insufficient to account for the total null result. 


The A.S.P.R. experiments, in spite of disappointing re- 
sults, are a contribution to the subject, especially in the 
many instances where they admit of comparison with the 
work of other experimenters. Singly or collectively, the 
differences I have noted may have been negligible in so far 
as results were concerned. Both significant and null results 
have been obtained under varying experimental procedures. 
On the other hand, groups of agents, the repeated use of 
the same percipients, and more than approximately ten 
drawings by nearly all of them, appear to be in contradis- 
tinction to certain fundamentals in the Carington catalogue 
technique. I therefore suggest another attempt to repeat 
Carington’s results, by following as closely as possible the 
conditions of his first seven experiments. 


Lydia W. Allison 








Note on Mrs. Allison’s Comment 


The critique directed by Mrs. Allison to our American 
experiments on the paranormal cognition of drawings ap- 
pears to us to be extremely pertinent and valuable, and to 
represent constructive criticism of a type for which we are 
indeed grateful. Since her critique is throughout most rea- 
sonable, the present note is not offered as a rebuttal or 
rejoinder, but simply as an explanation to which our readers 
are entitled. 

It should first be made clear that the term “repetition,” 
as applied to pioneer experiments, is unsatisfactory as it 
stands, and should have been defined in our report. Caring- 
ton, like all pioneers, has constantly varied and improved 
his method; yet he has almost invariably obtained signifi- 
cant results. There seems then to be no single “standard” 
method to be followed in detail. Moreover, for reasons 
which we shall attempt to describe, it appeared to us that 
some aspects of Carington’s research could feasibly be 
followed in our own work, and that some aspects could not. 
And further, we believe that absolute repetition, even if 
such a thing were possible, would be undesirable. 

We were faced with certain practical difficulties, for in- 
stance, which seemed to demand an original solution. First, 
the catalogue scoring did not appear to us to be wholly ob- 
jective, and extreme pains were taken by ET to make the 
scoring as objective as was humanly possible. This, as we 
noted in the report, necessitated the preparation of a modi- 
fied list of target items based upon the Carington catalogue. 
Secondly, a fair amount of experience with American 
groups, academic and non-academic, had impressed upon 
us the extreme difficulty of getting together groups large 
enough to permit a series of “one-evening type” experi- 
ments; that is, a series of experiments in which some hun- 
dreds of percipients would supply us with adequate material 
by making their guesses as to a series of only ten target 
items. It should be stressed that it was absolutely imperative 
that the number of target items be sufficient to permit a 
real test, and this involved using subjects for a series of 
evenings. 
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Mrs. Allison makes some points in connection with (1) 
this use of percipients for more than ten responses, and 
(2) the fact that some of these percipients took part in 
more than one series of experiments. 

In her comment (pp. 236-237), Mrs. Allison first re- 
minds us that Carington says “the technique does not work 
well if the same percipients are used over and over again in 
a series of experiments...” The reason for this is believed 
by Carington to lie in the fact that percipients tend to reject 
the thought of originals already used. The point, therefore, 
appears to be of direct relevance only in the case of those 
subjects who have been informed as to the target items 
used in an earlier series, and who then continue in a subse- 
quent series. (In our research no subject was informed as 
to the originals used until the series in which he had taken 
part, whether of three or four evenings, was completed. ) 
This difficulty cannot apply to Experiment CA, since here, 
of course, all subjects were “naive”; nor can it apply to CB, 
since CB subjects were also naive.’ It might apply, how- 
ever, to CC and CD, since in these series certain special 
subjects from CA and CB, as well as a large number of new 
subjects, were invited to participate. But it should be 
pointed out that neither CA nor CB, both exempt from this 
criticism, gave significant results. On the other hand, it is 
true that CA and CB, taken together, gave a suggestive 
(though not actually significant) result, while CC and CD, 
which used some “repeat” subjects, did not. The meaning 
of this might be clarified by siphoning off the responses of 
the naive subjects who took part in CC and CD, and treat- 
ing them separately from the responses of the repeat sub- 
jects. If their data were significant, it would support Car- 
ington’s view that it is unwise to use the same percipients 
in multiple series. We plan to take this step. 

The second point (p. 237) made by Mrs. Allison would 
seem to be entirely independent of the first, and concerns 
the technical difficulties of scoring percipients’ responses by 


Carington’s catalogue when they have averaged appreciably - 


1 With a single exception. One especially interested Member of the Society 
took part in all four series. To summarize, 194 subjects participated in one 
series only, 60 in two series, 17 in three series, and 1 in all four series. 
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more than the number of responses averaged by Caring- 
ton’s own subjects—as indeed our subjects did. This would 
at first sight seem an entirely reasonable point, in view of 
the fact that Carington has said: “My own Catalogue em- 
bodies the drawings of 741 percipients doing 10 drawings 
each...and naturally can only be used with assurance to 
assess the performance of percipients doing an equal... 
number of drawings.” But we feel that Mrs. Allison has 
overlooked the fact that our results were evaluated by our 
own American catalogue, based on the actual work of per- 
cipients who averaged a rather large number of responses; 
that is, this catalogue is a yard-stick especially constructed 
from the very data which it was later used to evaluate, and 
the results were non-significant. 

As regards the number of agents taking part, it is true 
that Carington in his own research has not used more than 
two at a given time. The comparison of our experiments 
using two agents (as we did on four evenings) with Car- 
ington’s experiments using two agents suggests that he was 
able to realize psychological conditions which we were un- 
able to realize. And, in view of this primary fact, it seems 
rather improbable that the use of more than two agents 
could have made much difference. 

But on none of these issues is it possible to demonstrate 
categorically that our own judgment is correct. The very 
fact that so thoughtful a reader as Mrs. Allison has re- 
garded the repetition as unsatisfactory warrants a further 
experimental program in which the most rigid possible ad- 
herence to Carington’s procedure is used. Since it remains 
the judgment of the present writers that the changes made 
were actually desirable, it would be well to have a new 
experimenter at work who would be wholeheartedly in ac- 
cord with the plan of a literal repetition. We hope that we 
may at least be of some assistance to such an experimenter 
through helping to secure the large number of subjects 
necessary, and in the statistical treatment of the data. But 
we feel that since our own judgment does deviate in some 
respects as to optimal methods to be used, it might be well 
for us to confine our activities to such advisory ones. 


ET, GM, and LD 
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Book Review 


RORSCHACH PSYCHOLOGY, by Paul Maslow. Brooklyn Col- 
lege Press, Brooklyn, 1945. 149 pp. 


Legend has it that the impetus leading to some of Newton’s great: 
theories came from his astonishment at noticing that apples generally 
fall down instead of sideways or up. It is not uncommon for everyday, 
often repeated events to hold within themselves the key to some of 
the most perplexing mysteries; and indeed in the early stages of 
research this is almost inevitable, for the most frequently repeated 
occurrences are the ones that must reveal the action of natural law. 


One such commonplace, familiar both to the student of psychical 
phenomena and to the sympathetic layman, is that some people have 
more paranormal experiences than others. Another, as intimately 
connected with the first as two strands wound together to make a 
thread, is that there are certain moods or feelings which are more 
likely than others to be accompanied by paranormal experience. 


It is natural to suppose that an understanding of these people, or 
these moods, would teach us something about the nature of psychical 
phenomena. Tools for such study have been suggested in great num- 
ber; and among those that at present seem most promising are the 
projective techniques, psychological tests which allow a person almost 
as much freedom in expressing himself as if he were to write an 
autobiography, but which take only an hour or two of the subject’s 
time instead of being the work of weeks or months. By such tests, 
if they are properly administered and interpreted, it is possible to 
learn much about the deeper levels of the personality as well as about 
the side that is shown to the world. Thus a judicious use of projec- 
tive tests should give us valuable clues as to the characteristics of 
the personalities and moods most conducive to psychical experiences. 


Of all these tests, the best established, the most widely used, and 
probably the most appropriate to our purpose is the Rorschach. In 
this test the subject responds to a series of ten carefully prepared 
cards, each of which is made of blots of ink. In spite of its apparent 
simplicity, this is not an easy test to administer properly; and its 
interpretation presents an even greater variety of difficulties, rang- 
ing from the most subtle to the crudely statistical. Several competent 
books discuss the administration and scoring of the test; but there 
is no compact and comprehensive treatment of the interpretation of 
the Rorschach record. Maslow’s Rorschach Psychology, which deals 
exclusively with interpretation, thus was designed to fill a real need. 


But unfortunately the book’s faults outnumber—even though they 
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may not outweigh—its virtues. To list some of them, from the minor 
to the most critical : 


The proofreading of the mimeographed text was extraordinarily 
poor. There are-errors in spelling and punctuation which sometimes 
confuse the sense of a passage. And the list of references was so 
carelessly compiled that it has a name spelled three different ways 
on a single page. 

The author’s scoring is sometimes unconventional. Since he does 
not supply a glossary, the difficulty of recognizing unfamiliar symbols 
is unnecessarily increased. Definition of the symbols is perfunctory, 
without the use of examples from Rorschach records. 


No authority is cited for the statements in the text; and without 
evidence from experiments or case records it is impossible to evaluate 
the various pronouncements of which the book is composed. 


The enthusiasm of some of the generalizations implies that the 
book was written too rapidly, without the sober second judgments 
that might have helped to take the place of documentation. On page 
111, for example, occurs this passage: “Indeed, a superior adjust- 
ment is more necessary to a Rorschacher than a doctor, teacher, 
lawyer, clergyman or any other professional because the unique 
human material involved, under certain circumstances, can easily 
replace a perfectly good detached objective approach with a close 
meaningful subjectivity.” This extreme statement might well have 
been modified into a more modest one; no one could quarrel with 
a sentence which read: “A superior adjustment is desirable in a 
Rorschacher just as it is in a doctor, a teacher .. .” 

But in spite of its faults, this is an impressive book, which will 
repay careful reading on the part of the Rorschach student. It is 
systematically conceived, and covers a wide variety of personality 
types. The author’s background in dynamic theories of psychology has 
given a solid foundation for the analysis of Rorschach symbols, and 
for the perception of meaningful constellations within a record. Many 
of Maslow’s interpretations seem both apt and strikingly novel. 
Perhaps it would not be unfair to say in summary that the impres- 
sion the book gives is that of a brilliant series of lectures (with 
demonstration material omitted). It would be a stimulating experience 
to listen to them ; notes made on them would be well worth studying; 
but the cautious auditor would not feel safe in acting on the hints 
in his notes until he himself had studied the source material on which 
the lectures were based. 


GERTRUDE RAFFEL SCHMEIDLER 
College of the City of New York 
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